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your Book 


Pyplished ed Christmas 


Christmas seems far away, but in the publishing business 
books are now being designed and printed for the boom- 
ing pre-Holiday book-buying season. Pageant Press's 
competent staff of printers, editors, artists, publicity and 
sales people makes it possible for your book to reach 
the public in that vital period. 


Your book will be in select company. Pageant books are 
of outstanding design with jacket art equal or superior 
to books of leading royalty publishers. Expert promo- 
tion, publicity, and sales staffs advertise and represent 
your book nationally. Our full page ads in leading 

literary journals and review media such 


as SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERA- 
TURE, NEW YORK TIMES, NEW YORK 
$1000 Contest HERALD TRIBUNE reach important 
for Best 1954 Book wholesalers and independent book shops 
For details send for free copy of across the nation who buy tens of 


our Newsletter. No entry fee; cash thousands of our authors’ books. 
prizes only. All manuscripts should 


We are especially interested in novels, 


juveniles, biography, and works of a 


specialized nature. Send your script 
to us at once for a full report of publication possibilities. 
Your book can be on bookstore shelves and in review 
columns in just a few short months if you act now. Send 
for free booklet “Publishing Your Book,” or save time 
by sending us your script, with no obligation, for a 
prompt and full report. 


| PAGEANT PRESS, INC. 


130 West 42nd St. New York, N. Y. 


Foreign Representatives: 
GREAT BRITAIN Pearn, Pollinger & Higham, Ltd. 
CANADA Burns & MacEachern 
DENMARK Grafisk Forlag 
BELGIUM Les Editions Excelsior 
ITALY AND FRANCE Gherado Casini 
NORWAY Per Mortensen 
SWEDEN Albert Bonniers Forlag 
SWITZERLAND Graphis Press 
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“ing point in your career. 


Say Editors Themselves 


Wanted New 


for Magazines, TV, Motion Pictures 


If you've been reading the writers’ magazines lately, 
you will have noticed how editors are earnestly search- 
ing for new writers. For instance, a man’s magazine 
editor says, ‘‘Besides strong first person adventure 
stories and articles, we are interested in science sub- 
jects, medicine and unusual experience pieces .. . 
$500, $750 and up.” 

A top slick editor says he is having a hard time 
getting 5,000 word fiction of interest to men—$850 
and up. Short shorts—$750 base rate. A romance 
editor says she wants all lengths—2,500 word shorts 
to 10,000 word novelettes—with realism, sincerity 
and emotion. 

An executive editor in Hollywood says, ‘Writers 
will discover in TV the finest opportunities they have 
ever known! . . . We need writers for westerns, com- 
edies, mysteries. But above a!!, we need men and 
women for half-hour dramatic shows.” 

A “how to’’ editor says writers are missing a well- 
paying field in this market. 


How Palmer Can Help You 

If you are not making sales, maybe it’s because you 
just haven't learned how to put your ideas together— 
and that’s where we come in. You see, our instruction 
is unique in that it includes training for all fields— 
short stories, mysteries, articles, TV-radio scripts, etc. 

Does it pay-off? . . . We wish you could read the 
letters of thanks from our students and graduates— 
new writers who have gotten started, established 
writers who have increased their sales. 


22 Article Sales 

“I'm glad to be able to say that I’ve sold twenty- 
two articles, two of which were lesson assignments. 
These sales were due to my Palmer training, so | take 
this opportunity of expressing my sincere appreciation 
of the value of the course, with a special ‘thank you’ 
to my instructors.’"—Amy May Davidson, Chapleau, 
Ontario. 


Free Book & Lesson 
So you can see for yourself, send for our free 40- 

page book: ‘’The Art of Writing Salable Stories’’ and 
free typical lesson package. It may well be the turn- 
if others are succeeding, 
why can’t you? So let’s find out. Write today. Barton 
A. Stebbins, President, Palmer Institute of Authorship 
(Since 1917), 1680 No. Sycamore, Holiywood 28, 
Calit., Desk G-84. 

1680 N. Sycamore 


Hollywood 28, Calif., Desk G-84 


Please send me free lesson and book, “The Art of 
Writing Salable Stories,” explaining how | may make 
the most of my writing ability. This request is con- 
fidential and no salesman will call. 

Mr.) 

Miss ) 


Please print clearly. Veterans: check here o 


Barton A. Stebbins, President 
Palmer Institute of Authorship 
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The 
SHERWOOD 
BRIEF is back! 


By popular demand of former users, the 
SHERWOOD BRIEF is available again. 


For writing that sells, use a SHERWOOD 
BRIEF! A Brief is a rough draft of your 


story . . . 1,000 words or more . . . which 
you expand to make your story. Plot, order 
of narration, characters, action, all the 
essentials of a salable story, radio or TV 
script, are prepared exclusively for you to 
meet your requirements. 


Write for details and references. 


FAY M. SHERWOOD 


4115 Walnut Grove Ave. Rosemead, Calif. 


SELL IN THREE MONTHS 

OR MONEY BACK 

IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES . . . 

AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 


In past years | have sold some 3000-3500 

stories . . . articles ... serials . . . series. 

Now I'm teaching it. 

ALSO CRITICISM AND COLLABORATION 
Write for Terms and FREE pamphlet 
“Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing” 


Juvenile Books Manuscript Criticism a Specialty 


WILL HERMAN 


Room 328 
7016 Euclid Ave. Cleveland 3, Ohio 


AUTHORS READY FOR 
COOPERATIVE PUBLISHING 


but who can’t decide which Press to select or 
what royalty scale (20%, 40%, or the full 
100%) they are entitled to—we are specialists 
in this field and, by general background and 
intensive experience, eminently qualified to 
offer authoritative advice. We may save you 


hundreds of dollars in publishing costs, and get 
you the best royalty terms, top-flight publicity, 
promotion and sales campaigns. Write for free 
information to 


WRITERS SERVICE LITERARY 
CONSULTANTS 


7 E. 42 St., N. Y. 17, N.Y. MU. 7-5159 


What readers say 


In a Picture Quandary 


I would appreciate more instructive articles on 
pictures and illustrations of any kind. I am not 
wn expert photographer nor am an aatist. \nd 
it isn’t always convenient to obtain someone to 
do such work. 

I have read articles that advise the writer not to 
spend time trying to illustrate his work; that pub- 
lishers have their own illustrators. Yet some pub 
lishing companies ask for good illustrations, say- 
ing that these are very important. 

I have had artists agree to illustrate for me, but 
they never get around to doing it. This has held 
up my rewards terrifically. I am in a quandry. 

ArviILLA C, NICKERSON 
Gilboa, N. Y. 


Longstreth Is Unique 


The Joseph E. Longstreth article in a recent 
issue hit the spot with me. He is unique as a 
writer; has a keen sense of humor and knows his 
ground. 

HucGu E. ANDERSON 
‘Terrell, Texas 


Help for Comics Writer-Artists 


As prolessionally [ am a newspaper cartoonist 
I was very interested in Earle C. Bergman's 
“Your Gamble for Big Stakes: Newspaper Com- 
ics,” also his roundup on the comic book markets. 
Have been trying to peddle a comic idea for 
two years. His writing hit the nail on the head, 
as I both write and draw. 
J. Norris 
Dayton, Ohio 


Davis Enlightened and Helped 

That enlightening and greatly encouraging 
story in A&J, “Don't Call Me a Photographer,— 
But—"’ is so clear and I believe fits into the hopes 
and dreams of so many would-be writers and _pic- 
ture takers that I for one have checked it for a 
fourth reading. 

J. Charles Davis, 2nd, in this splendid article 
lifts one out of the doldrums and incidentally in- 
cites one to never miss subscribing to this inform- 
ative, wholesome, also business-like appearing 
writers’ journal. 

JaMEs O. SPRINGER 
San Diego, Calif. 


Like many another of your subscribers I’m a 
part-time freelancer, having a regular occupation 
which demands most of my time. Freelance writ- 
ing has done a great deal toward making my life 
more interesting during the past 15 years or so, 
and I enjoy it more than ever. It’s work, but more 
work that one likes can be a lot of fun too. 

Thanks for all the help I’ve received through 
Av]. I liked the article by J. Charles Davis es- 
pecially, to name just one. Thanks a lot. 

BENNIE BENGTSON 


Kennedy, Minn. 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


Jack C. Butterfield 
RALPH E. FITZ-GIBBON H. L. Gilmore 


EXECUTIVE CIRECTOR 
604 BEDELL BUILDING Dolly Henry 
J. L. Keefe 


SAN ANTONIO 5, TEXAS 
J. H. Reed 


Dear You Who Are Tired Of Rejections: 


Saint Paul said: "Faith is the substance of things hoped for..." 


In Webster's unabridged dictionary, 'substance' is defined primarily as 
that intangible something which underlies all achievement, accomplishment and 
production, whether materially tangible and physically observable or spiritual- 
ly discernable. 


That includes every thing; doesn't it? 

Well . . « what is basic to and precedes the production or manufacture 
of the pencils you use, for instance, or of your typewriter? The answer, ob- 
viously, is thought. 


Then thought mist be substance! And Saint Paul could have added: "and 
thought is the substance of accomplishment"! 


Thought, though, can have little substantial value unless it is contain- 
ed (like the color in paint, also intangible) and then is applied skillfully. 


This containment is accomplished by drawings or pictures and graphs or, 
with greater facility, by characters or letters indicative of vocal sounds or 
speech: by the formation of words. 


Then words are individually packaged thoughts! 


They are bits of material with very specific and quite definite meanings; 
they are substance which, if pieced together in a faultless mosaic, are bound to 
produce that which is desired by those who utilize them! 


If your use of words fails to produce the desired result, then it mst 
follow--as night follows day--that you have been negligent or careless or have 
used counterfeit or shoddy material instead of words of the hishest value « « e 


And, because a knowledge of fault and its sabotage must precede perfect 
production, you should consult a specialist in the use of this tricky and highly 
potent substance--dynamic, power-packed words—when you have erred and do not 
know or cannot discover why. 


Ask one who dares to tell the truth! 


Yours very sincerely, 


Aucust, 1954 
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Let a writer of published articles, short 
fiction and nove!s untangle your writing 


problems. | have been helping writers 
since 1935. 

Criticism: $1.00 a thousand to 5,000 
words, 50c a thousand thereafter. Mini- 
mum fee $3.00. Special rates for book 


lengths. 
GHOSTWRITING 


Kathrn Bemis Wilson 


(Phone Su 13458) 
5010 Laurel Canyon Blvd. North Hollywood, Calif. 


LAURENTIAN WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


Sun Valley Lodge, Trout Lake, P. Quebec, Canada 
August 22 - 29, 1954 
Round-table Discussions and Personal Conferences and 
Criticisms of Novels, Articles, and Short Stories of all types, 
including Science-Fiction and Confession tales. 
Special Board Rates for College Students 
Information from: Miss E. Louise Cushing, Director, Lake 
Manitou South, Terrebonne County, P. Quebec, Canada. 


19th Annual Roundup 
LEAGUE OF UTAH WRITERS 


Richard Armour, Martha McMillin, other visiting speakers. 
Talks and workshops on fiction, poetry, articles. 
September 10-12, Provo 


Address Sec.-Treasurer Eileen Gibbons, League of Utah 
Writers, Utah State Agricultural College, Logan 


POETRY BOOKS $169.50 


(First proof in 1 week. Dely. 30 days) 
Have your books published, not just printed. Novels, Re- 
ligious, Juvenile, County Histories, Children’s Books, etc. 
Best prices, Highest Quality. 900 titles, free ad in WILDFIRE 
MAGAZINE, National Advertising. For folder write: 


THE STORY BOOK PRESS 
3233 McKinney Ave. Dallas 4, Texas 


SELL YOUR SMALL FRY VERSE 
I'm selling mine to Story-A-Day, Humpty Dumpty, Highlights 
for Children, Children’s Activities, The Instructor, Grade 
Teacher, etc. Let me revise and/or suggest markets for 
YOUR juvenile verse. Only $1.00 a poem under 16 lines; 
$2.00 each for longer poems. 


Eleanor Dennis 


Box 308 Conneaut Loke, Pa. 


POETS: Send self-addressed stamped enve- 
© lope for PRIZE PROGRAM. Quar- 
terly prizes $25; Poetry Book Contest, etc. You 
will receive also description of HELP YOURSELF 
HANDBOOKS ($1 each) containing 999 PLACES 
TO SEND POEMS. 

KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since May, 1929. 25c a copy. 


2 a year) 
624 N. Vernon Ave. Dallas 8, Texas 


You Can Make 
Extra Money Writing 
You can produce fillers, trade journal! articles, photo- 
stories, news items with our help and so get fast checks 
and bylines. !f you are sincere about writing for money, 
send for free illustrated details. Our money back guar- 
antee protects you. 


THE NON-FICTION PRESS 


P. O. Box 1008, Dept. J lendale, Calif. 


Inspiring—or Idiotic? 


For weeks I have fought with my conscience 
since receiving my May Author & Journalist. The 
article “So You're Going to Quit” hit my Achilles 
heel. 

For the past three years, I’ve dropped all my 
short story attempts and dug into that novel that 
has been simmering for fifteen years. “he odd 
notes (really odd) I'd done from time to time 
over those years had to be discarded. I realized 
after having done some study and attending one 
class that it lacked entirely in continuity, sus- 
pense, theme, and what not. I outlined my story, 
graphed it as I went along, and now am within a 
few chapters of ending it. 

Now, I’ve never hunted but I believe I know 
just how a green hunter feels the first time he 
draws a bead on that nine point buck. Somehow, 
though I’ve written a chapter now and_ then, 
those last chapters have been dragging their feet. 
And I've never been so busy in my life doing 
housework, sewing, organ practice—anything but 
the writing. I faced up to the reality at last 
after reading Mr. Brown’s article, that I've been 
goldbricking because I’m afraid to cast my cross- 
eyed first-born literary child to the wolves for 
fear of what they will do to it. And they will, I 
have no illusions about that. 

But now, I belive I have the courage to face 
it let come what may. I know I must write from 
now to eternity, for that is part of me and I am 
not whole without it. 

JOSEPHINE HANSEN 
Miami Shores, Fla. 


In the May Author & Journalist was an article 
by Wayne Brown called “So You're Going ‘To 


Quit.” I would like to know in what way this 
article helps the beginning writer. It is obvious 
Mr. Brown wrote this piece of idiocy for himself. 
Here’s an example: 

“You began to see new depths and dimensions 
in all things; the concepts that had governed your 
existence melted away into the shadows of that 
trackless void that surrounds a probing mind, and 
out of that void came a new force of expression 
that was fascinating in its intensity.” 

And then Mr. Brown has a glass of water mak- 
ing an idiotic speech. 

Ordinarily I might have laughed. But I didn’t. 
I just got good and sore. When I buy a writers’ 
magazine I want to get something useful out of 
it, not just to read some other beginner sound 
off, trying to be arty when he’s just being dull. 
In the information you gave about Wayne Brown 
you said he was studying to be a_ professional 
writer. So that makes him a beginner. A_begin- 
ner who writes for himself, and not for others. 

This is a long letter, so it won't get printed. 
It’s a critical letter, so it won’t get printed. But 
I want you to know it’s not a letter from a begin- 
ner. I’ve sold to Manhunt, Spaceway, Imagina- 
tion, Amazing Stories, etc. This is a letter from 
an angry writer who would like to see good help- 
ful articles from competent writers, not showofls 
like Wayne Brown. I usually don’t sound off like 
this but that piece of junk really steamed me up. 

ARNOLD MARMOR 
New York, N. Y. 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


Books for Writers 


In this department are reviews of important 
books of special interest to writers. As a service 
to its readers, Author & Journalist will supply any 
of these books at the published price postpaid. 
Send order with remittance to Author & Journal- 
ist, 1313 National Bank of Topeka Building, To- 
peka, Kansas. 


WRITING FQR YOUNG CHILDREN, by Claudia Lewis. 

Simon and Schuster. 116 pages. $3. 

A book about juvenile writing from a new and 
fruitful angle. The author analyzes children on 
the basis of their own language and then shows the 
techniques of writing that will present the world 
as it looks, sounds, and feels to children. No one 
who follows this method can fail to write more 
effectively for a young audience. 


Rodale 


THe Purase Finper, compiled by J. I. 
Fluck, 


with the collaboration of Edward J. 

Ph.D. Rodale Press. 1325 pages. $6.95. 

This elaborate volume contains a cross-indexed 
dictionary of noted characters and the qualities 
for which they are proverbial—“famed as the say- 
ings of a Confucius”; a metaphor finder—‘ignor- 
ant—not know chalk from cheese’; a list of “‘so- 
phisticated  synonyms’—like “the popular con- 
gressional game of fool-the-voters.”’ 

Some of the entries are exceedingly novel and 
vivid; others are timeworn. The book will prove 
a serviceable reference tool to the writer who 
doesn’t try to follow it slavishly but uses it as a 
means of stimulating his own imagination in 
matters of style. 


THE GIANT ANTHOLOGY OF SCIENCE Fiction, edited 
by Leo Margulies and Oscar J. Friend. 580 
pages. Merlin Press. $3.95. 

Two top hands in the science-fiction fantasy 
field have collected into this volume ten short 
novels averaging about 20,000 words each. In- 
cluded is the famous Ray Cummings story, The 
Gul in the Golden Atom—which, first published in 
1919, laid the foundation for later development 
of the genre. The other novels date from the for- 
ties and fifties and come from such outstanding 
practitioners *s Leigh Brackett, Robert A. Hein. 
lein, and Murray Leinster. 

An admirable anthology for sheer reading pleas- 
ure or for studying specialized technique. 


September Writers’ Roundup 


The Writers’ Roundup under auspices of the 
League of Utah Writers will be held at Provo 
September 10-11. Richard Armour, Martha Mc- 
Millin, and other well-known authors will speak. 
There will be talks and workshops on fiction, 
articles, and poetry. Dr. Carlton Culmsee, presi- 
dent of the league and dean of the school of arts 
and sciences in the Utah State Agricultural Col- 
lege, will preside. 

The fee for all sessions, including the confer- 
ence dinner and the poets’ breakfast, will be $10. 
Address inquiries to Eileen Gibbons, Secretary- 
Treasurer of the League of Utah Writers, Utah 
State Agricultural College, Logan, Utah. 
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THE UZZELLS 
and PLAYING IT SAFE 


If you need help with your writing, why not con- 
sult critics known to be competent, friendly, and 
prompt? Why not come to us at once instead of 
wasting time and money seeking short cuts and 
bargains? If you're in trouble, you'll come to us 
eventually, If you're in trouble, you need someone 
who’s an expert at solving that trouble and not a 
salesman or an advertiser who needs some pocket 
money or a “critic” who'll work for nothing. Smart 
writers listen to this advice. 

Our textbooks on writing (Harcourt, Brace and 
Lippincott) are standard in college libraries and 
will be found on successful authors’ desks every- 
where. We are recommended by leading publish- 
ers, editors, noted authors, agents, teachers. When 
you come to us, you buy our enthusiasm for what 
you're doing. We have no hired “readers”; we do 
the work ourselves; our letters are from us per- 
sonally to you. Our fees are moderate. We'll help 
you sell when your work is marketable. 

Our pamphlet, “Literary Services,” contains the 
stories of now famous writers who had their begin- 
nings with us; it is free; drop us a card. For a fast 
start send us a manuscript, fact or fiction, not over 
5,000 words, fee $5, with one dollar for each addi- 
tional thousand. 


Thomas H. Uzzell @ Camelia W. Uzzell 
818 South Monroe St. 
Stillwater @ Oklahoma 


Sell the Scripts 
You Write! 


WE SHOW YOU HOW 


Develop fully the ability your aptitude in- 
dicates. Write more easily, joyously, in the 
full confidence that you are becoming a 


better writer. THE CREATIVE ABILITY 
DEVELOPER is the sure way of developing 
your powers of self-expression. 


Remarkably, you make your imagination, 
dreams and emotions serve you as a writer. 
No wonder students of THE CREATIVE 
ABILITY DEVELOPER are selling stories, 
articles and poems to all types of magazines! 
Let us tell you how to express yourself with 
individuality, with freshness and vitality... 
the qualities editors want. 

Fill in the coupon below and 


learn, without charge, how you 
may try this wonderful new 
method. 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 


1819 Gilpin St., Denver 6, Colo. 


Please send free booklet, ‘Your Way to Success 
in Authorship." 


Name 


Address 
City 
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m Just a Stranger” 
by Roe Richmond "The Blackboard J F by Craig Rice “Thin Air 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY | A NOVEL BY EVA UNTER by Howard Browne 
(Book Rights to 


Ranc SIMON AND SCHUSTER) 
Romances BLUE_BOOK 


A Novelette by Helen McKimmon 


"Bring Back the Dead” 
by Fletcher Flora 


HOLLYWooD, ‘Cal it "April 12 
—Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer ended 
YOUR LIFE, negotiations today for the pur Galaxy TORONTO 
of film rights to “The 
Blackbeard Jngie.” to be pub: SCIENCE FICTION A RINEHART BOOK STAR 
experienced by teacher in @ by Winston K. Marks by Max Franklin 


Metropolitan public school The 


Sky Block” HOLIDAY 


To ROBERT MONTGOMERY PRESENTS Bu cade ro” “Underwater Saferi® 
“Nos Loomis by Arthur C. Clarke rriage is for Idiots 


GERMAN RIGHTS TO by Charles A. Rogers 
d 5 SPO RT ANA-VERLAG (Munchen) 
BRIT:SH RIGHTS TO 
Readers COLLINS SONS (London) SAGA AMGCRAW-H/LL BOOK 
y Mince Sunny | (U.S. BOOK RIGHTS TO MACMILLAN; "The Parent's Magazine Book 


"Science Talent Search” U.S. POCKET-SIZE-BOOK RIGHTS TO "The Fastest Car” for the Expectant Mother” 
by David 0, Woodbury BANTAM BOOKS) by George Johnson by Adeline Bullock, R.N. 


This Wee PARADE | 


“End of the Gun” a J 
by H. A. DeRosso "Uncle Sam's. Oddest Cashbox" ‘Are We Losing Our Sense of Humor? 
PERMABOOKS by P. G. Wodehouse 


by Henry S. Galus 


A DUELL-SLOANE 
AND PEARCE BOOK 
"The Hoffs at Home” 
by Syd Hoff 


Wed like to sl them your material! 


SMLA sells over 500 scripts monthly. Some typical sales in various fields are shown above. 


SERVICE: !f your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, and 
cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but can be 
repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without additional charge, 
return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we'll tell you why, and give you spe- 
cific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within two weeks. 

TERMS: PROFESSIONALS: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or have 
sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your output on 
straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on British and 
other foreign sales. 

NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to earn 
your keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script for scripts up 
to 5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for example, seven 
dollars for a script of 6,895 words). $25 for books of all lengths up to 150,000 words, $50 for books over 
150,000 words; information on t.v., radio, stage, syndicate, and other types of material on request. We drop 
all fees after we make several sales for new clients. A stamped self-addressed envelope, please, with all 
manuscripts. 


Scott Meredith Literary Agency, 580 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 36 N.Y. 


Comment on Scott Meredith’s best-selling book, WRITING TO SELL: 


-A man whose business is selling the literary efforts of other writers should finally come to 
know an makes a story tick. Scott Meredith is such a man, one of the more outstanding of New 
York’s literary agents. His book has very little of the theorizing which often proves quite worthless, but 
is instead crammed with practical technique which will prove invaiuable to the beginner. . And, we 
might add, it would not hurt some of the old timers to take a look at it, either. 

—Minneapolis Tribune 


Order your copy from your loca! bookseller, or directly from the publishers, Harper and 
Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street, New York 16. $2.75. 
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Learn from a top-flight author how you can 


Judge Your Own Manuscripts 


By Aucust DERLETH 


HERE is perhaps no aspect of writing so 
[ difhcult for most beginners—as well as for 
a good many professionals—as the sound 
judging of a manuscript. This is true primarily 
because the author is so close to his work as to be 
out of perspective, and is thus unable to see it in 
relation to similar work from other hands. But 
it is also true in part because the judging of a 
manuscript must take place on two allied planes— 
seeing it as a whole, and at the same time seeing 
it in its components, which involves word sense, 
detail selection, sentence and paragraph structure, 
and, in essence, the way in which a theme, or a 
story, or an essay is presented to the lay reader. 
The trouble most writers encounter arises, of 
course, from their frequent failure to recognize 
the fact that what they have so well-rounded in 
mind has simply not been conveyed in similar 
completeness on paper; looking over a finished 
work, for example, they are all too prone to read 
into it what is not there for the reader who does 
not have in mind what the writer had in his. The 
writer pads out his reading in such cases with his 
intention—but for the reader the intention is 
absent, and he is thus unable to pad out what he 
reads as the writer does. Failure to make this 
differentiation, to read a manuscript from the 
point of view of the lay reader and not the author, 
is the first major stumbling block in the path of 
the writer's ability to judge his own manuscript. 
This, of course, is judging a manuscript for its 


This month August Derleth’s seventy-fourth 
book, The Land of Gray Gold, a junior historical 
novel, will be published. Two anthologies of fan- 
tastic and science fiction edited by him, Time to 
Come and Portals of Tomorrow, will appear later 
in the year. Mr. Derleth’s previous books include 
fiction, biography, poetry, history, and other fields. 
He has contributed to hundreds of magazines in 
the United States and foreign countries. 

Mr. Derleth has appeared often in Awhor & 
Journalist, most notably with his brilliant series of 
articles, “On Becoming a Writer.” 
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total etlect, to discover whther the writer has said 
what he meant to say. How effectively he has done 
so is the secondary problem, but one which is 
not separated from the other for any editor who 
may read the manuscript. The primary problem 
remains to achieve the ability to see his own work 
as others may see it, to look at it as critically as 
an editor might. Certainly the white heat of cre- 
ation is not the best time in which to make the 
attempt, unless the writer has the ability to bal- 
ance his pleasure in the completion of his writing 
assignment by an equal enthusiasm for a new 
work, for there is nothing like a new creative work 
to lend perspective to the writer who looks back 
on something finished just before. 


All too often the writer thinks he has put down 
just what he meant to say, because, in reading his 
manuscripts, he tends to see all his meanings 
clearly, since he has them so well in hand and con- 
stantly before his mind’s eye, and thus he fails to 
see that they are not always put down for others 
to read or imply. When the writer is in perspec- 
tive, his vision is not clouded by his intentions or 
by his creative knowledge, or even by his affection 
for what he has written, for there is no denying 
that there is a strong bond and pride in creation 
which is often a completely prejudiced fondness 
tor the work of his pen, shackling a writer. This, 
in a very real sense, is the offspring of his mind, 
and the writer takes all the pride in it that any 
parent takes in his children. Certainly the average 
writer, especially the beginner, finds it well nigh 
impossible to be objective about his work at first. 

Yet his success may depend on that very objec- 
tivity. There are basically three ways in which to 
gain objectivity in regard to one’s own work, to 
get away from it for sufficiently long a time to 
diminish that overweening affection for one’s own 
work which afflicts every author in greater or lesser 
degree. First, and perhaps best for most writers, 
is the achievement of perspective which only separ- 
ation from the work under study can give. The 
frequent advice to “get away from it” for a while 
is still the soundest for those writers who find it 
impossible to look at their work objectively. It 
may be necessary to put the manuscript on the 
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shelf for a week, a month, perhaps even as long as 
a year, until its author has achieved that detach- 
ment necessary to enable him to view it free of 
the fire of creation with all its biased enthusiasm. 
Shelving the manuscript and permitting time to 
diminish that bias which permits a writer to see 
his work only in its most favorable light may be 
for some writers the only way to gain a healthy 
perspective. 

But in one sense, it may be the least desirable 
way of achieving this end, since often so much 
time must pass that a writer is in danger of going 
beyond regaining perspective and reaching that 
unhappy stage where he is completely “dead” on 
his work; that is to say, that stage at which he no 
longer cares about its imperfections. The point 
to be reached is one at which the writer’s confi- 
dence in his work is diminished neither by disin- 
terest nor by a blinding fondness for it. Only the 
individual writer knows when that point has been 
reached, but basically, it is at that period of his 
creative growth when he no longer believes that 
his work is the greatest treatment of the subject 
to be had, but quite possibly equal to or a little 
better in some parts than the average. 


Secondly, a sweet reasonableness in regard to 
one’s own work may sometimes quite rapidly be 
achieved simply by reading as widely as possible 
of related subjects. It is perfectly true that vir- 
tually everything worth saying has already been 
said; new writers flourish because new generations 
demand new perspectives, new terminology, new 
impacts; but it is excellent discipline for the be- 
ginner in writing in pariicular to sce tor himselt 
how well what he has just finished saying has pre- 
viously been said, and how often. Reading criti- 
caily helps to develop in tac reader-writer a capac- 
ity for reading his own work with a similar!y 
critical eye, and it is surprising how often a little 
humility will help the writer to see his work in 
a perspective more nearly akin to that of an 
editor’s. 


The writer must, by his very nature when he 
is creating, feel, in the self-confidence necessary 
to implement it, that his work is fresh and orig 
inal, that it is as good as the best, perhaps eves 
better; it is this ego-drive, this self-confidence, 
which sustains his creative mood and carries him 
through to the end. If he were afflicted with selt- 
doubt, he would probably never finish most of 
the work he begins. But once he has reached the 
end of his manuscript, he no longer needs this 
overpowering ego-drive. He can diminish it with- 
out harm and turn to such critical faculties as he 
may have. 


O some professional writers, self-criticism is 

second nature; they are happily able within a 
day after finishing work to begin tearing it) to 
pieces, rewriting it, often junikng respectable por- 
tions of it. For the beginner, this is almost an im- 
possibility; the self-confidence with which be has 
written his work is balanced by the kind of sell- 
confidence the finished work gives him in return. 
He hesitates to touch it; he may even—and some 
writers at the beginning of their careers are given 
to such sad extravagance—think it as perfect as it 
can be, which is an indication of how much out 
of perspective he may be. Let him only turn sob-r- 
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ly away from his work and read a little in the pages 
of others who have written of similar or allied 
themes or subjects to gain some humility and _re- 
gain a litthe balance. For the ego-drive which 
brings a manuscript successfully to its conclusion, 
turns into useless conceit when it sustains an un- 
critical belief in that manuscript’s perfection. 


INALLY, the easiest of all courses open to the 

writer who needs to develop peispective re 
gard to his work without loss of time, either the in- 
dividual piece or the work as a whole isin’ turaing 
imediately to other creative writing. This effects 
a transfer of the ego-drive to the new work in 
progress, and with it goes all the affection lavished 
upon the earlier work; now the new piece is cer- 
tainly the “better”; now this one is apt to be his 
“best work”; and in no time at all—a few days, a 
week—the writer is able to look upon the earlier 
work with a fine critical eye, and to decide with- 
out further recourse to other means of gaining 
perspective just how well it stacks up with other 
writings in the genre, and, if it is below par, how 
he can bring it at least to par if not above. 

Just as, in my early years as a writer, I was in 
the habit of immediately writing a new story to 
have it on hand to cushion the shock of rejection 
by affording me hope in the newer story, so | 
soon learned that I was better able to judge my 
manuscripts from a proper perspective if I moved 
from one type of writing to a totally dissimilar 
type, and loked back on the one from the per- 
spective of the other. For example, the strictures 
and conditions of a detective story helped me to 
judge a serious tale written just before, the bind- 
ing form and patterns of poetry taught me to 
recognize lack of restraint in prose, and so forth. 

‘This course may not be possible for all writers. 
That is one further reason why some writers are 
not at their best for critical estimation of manu- 
scripts immediately after the completion of a work 
—for many writers, Creating may be physically and 
mentally exhausting, and a recuperative period is 
definitely necessary before either beginning a new 
work or looking over the old. For these writers, 
of course, the alternative of turning imemdiately 
to a new work must be deferred until the creative 
tide flows once more. ‘The process is not made 
unnecessary, but only delayed, unless, as in some 
cases, the recuperative period is at one and the 
same time a balancing one which brings with it 
the necessary perspective. 

Then, too, there are many writers incapable of 
versatility, particularly at first, when they need 
perspective in judging their manuscripts most 
keenly. For all those rare examples of men and 
women who seem to write with the greatest of 
ease, creation is an agonizing process for most 
writers, and it is simply not easy to be casual about 
it. Yet, without perspective, no writer can com- 
petently judge his own work. The more readily, 
for instance, a writer can look upon his manu- 
script with an editorial eye, the more easily he will 
be able to sell it. The old editorial adjuration 
o “study the magazine” before submitting stories 
to it is nothing more than one way of learning 
to appreciate the perspective of the editor, and 
sending him submissions he is likely to use, on 
the basis of what has been published in his maga- 
zine under his editorial guidance. 
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“Studying” a magazine, however, does not mean 
simply informing one’s self about the type of 
story printed and then imitating that type. It 
means to familiarize one’s self with the basis of 
the magazine's appeal to its readers, to recognize 
the generally favored themes used in its fiction, 
to get to know its preferred kind of treatment of 
material, 

This goes far beyond mere imitation of subject 
matter or theme. A magazine, for instance, which 
habitually aims at the 20-35 age group is not 
likely to be especially interested in stories about 
the problems of old age, but rather about the 
problems of its preferred age group. A magazine 
which publishes Western stories will not be in- 
terested in adventure fiction of the Far North. 

Incredibly, many writers submit to markets 
material which those markets could never use; 
even those writers who have only a superficial 
acquaintance with a market often make the mis- 
take of submitting stories patterned exactly after 
some story which has appeared in that market. 

“Studying” a market therefore means learning 
both the point of view of the editor and of the 
reader, as distinct from the writer. 

The more readily a writer looks upon his work 
with a critical perspective, the more rapidly he 
will be able to write. To get out of one’s self and 
look at one’s work without the affection every 
creative writer naturally has for his work is un- 
happily easier to talk about than to accomplish. 
Some writers create very slowly; for them the 
completion of any work is a major accomplish- 
ment, and their inability to see it in editorial 
perspective exists in direct ratio to the achieve 
ment as it is measured in their own eyes. Some 


writers, even when writing swiftly, write so spar- 
ingly that ideas and plots seem to them of such 
rarity as to be treated with the greatest of tender- 
ness, once each has evolved into a story. 

Vor such writers, too, it is difficult: to cut the 
umbilical cord and view their own work as but 
one among many similar offspring of many other 
creative people, past and contemporary. And 
this cord must be cut; so must all those tenuous 
bonds which connect the story to its sources, tor 
knowledge of sources, knowledge of the “real 
people” or events on which any manuscript may 
be based, very often gravely distorts the perspec- 
tive. I have been accused of similar lack of per- 
spective in my fondness for my autobiographical 
novel, Evening in Spring, simply because I am so 
familiar with the “characters”; it may well be as 
true of the professional writer as of the amateur. 

Yet, without the proper perspective, without 
detachment, it is impossible to properly judge 
one’s own manuscript. No matter how easy it may 
be to judge the work of other writers, it takes a 
certain amount of rigorous self-discipline and ex- 
perience to achieve detachment enough to see 
one’s own writing in the perspective necessary to 
be able to criticize and revise it. No one else can 
instil a writer with that perspective; only by his 
own directions, his disciplining of himself, can he 
achieve it. Without the perspective to see and 
judge his work as against the vast body of other 
published work by other writers, the beginner 
can never hope to adequately revise his work for 
publication, 

This ts the first of a series of articles by August 


Derleth on judging your own manuscripts. The 
next article will appear in an early tissue. 


First Rule in Interviewing: PREPARE 


By Mitton LoMAsK 


speaking, every time a writer seeks 
information from another person, he is con- 
ducting an interview. What I have in mind, 
however, in this consideration of interviewing is 
the large or de luxe variety, the kind that begins 
as a rule with a telephonic request for an appiont- 
ment, after which the writer presents himself at 
the interviewee’s home or place of work, where 
for an hour or so he engages in the sport of pick- 
ing a fellow citizen’s brain. 


Until recently, an interview—a relatively new 
literary device of American origin—was_ usually 
cut and dried. A reporter or freelance button- 
holed a celebrity, inquisitioned him and published 
the results in more or less dialogue form. Nowa- 
days, a writer interviews for one or a combination 
of several reasons: to get information, to verify 
information already obtained, to procure for his 
personal opinion the imprimatur of a “name,” or 
to convey to his readers the life work, philosophy, 
character or personality of an interesting individ- 
ual. 


It is axiomatic that a writer should bring to 
every formal interview a pretty thorough knowl- 
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edge of the interviewee and his field. It is a mis- 
take, however, for him to wear this knowledge on 
his sleeve. Nothing is more conducive to good 
conversation by the interviewee than for the writer 
to approach him in a spirit of humility, real or 
assumed. To play smart is to run the rsk of dam- 
ming up the source of supply. “Why should I 
throw my pearls before this smart alec, seeing as 
he knows the answers already?”” Some such thought, 
no doubt, has crossed the mind of many an ex- 
pert confronted by a young writer fresh from a 
bout with the encyclopedia and Who's Who. 

To play smart, particularly in the opening gam- 
bit of an interview, is for the writer to throw away 
his strongest weapon, the freedom of the seeming 
ly “dumb” to ask the interviewee from time to 
time, without embarrassment, to repeat a_state- 
ment, give a concrete example or define a term. 

Hlow the interviewee says things is of course as 
importan: as what he says, and the writer should 
listen hard. He should look hard, too—the inter- 
viewee’s physical surroundings, his expression. 
whether he does or does not “doodle” on his desk 
pad—all these are part of the “information” the 
writer is on hand to get. 
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WRITING A POEM 


By Mary HotMAN GRIMES 


When all my lines rhyme nicely 
And for once the meter’s good, 
And every phrase expresses 
Just the thought it should, 
Someone is sure to ask me 

(1 could tell them, but I won't) 
How I write so easily— 

The answer is: 1 don't! 


Questions should be phrased with care, and 
often the best question is the provocative state- 
ment. The Daily Tribune this moning says so and 
so. I assume, Mr. B, that you agree with that. 

Questions too should be provocative. Not so hot: 
How did you feel when you discovered uranium? 
Obviously better: What took you scientists so long 
to discover uranium? 

Obviously bad are questions that can be ans- 
wered “yes” or “no.” Jn your opinion will Mr. X 
run for President? ‘That invites a brush-olf. A’ su- 
perior phrasing would be: What factors in the po 
litical situation lead you to believe Mr. X will 
run? 

It is a good idea to be prepared to ask each 
important question in a variety of forms. It “form 
one” doesn't elicit enough information, try the 
others when opportunity arises. 

Should you take notes? Copiously and openly as 
a rule. There is a school of thought which says 
the appearance of a notebook makes the inter- 
viewee nervous. My experience has been that he 
is more likely to be unnerved by its absence. It 
gives him a sense of security to see you get out 
the old slate, thus indicating your desire to quote 
him accurately. 

There are exceptions, to be sure. Recently | 
interviewed the head of an organization about to 
go under the microscope of a Congressional in- 
vestigation. He was understandably cagey, and it 
was apparent from the outset that the best place 
for all writing material was in the pocket. The 
minute I left his office, however, I started scrib- 
bling. Everything a faulty memory could salvage 
from the interview was in my notebook before | 
pushed the bell for the elevator. 

If the interviewee is a very busy person, tell him 
you realize this and plunge promptly into your 
main questions. Usually it is better to break the 
ice with preliminary chatter. Ask the banker what 
he thinks of abstract art. Ask the artist what he 
thinks of the stock market. The implication ts that 
you consider the interviewee a person of such 
consequence that his obiter dicta on any matter 
are of essence. 

Flattery will get you nowhere, you say? This 
sort is relaxing to both parties. It gives you a 
chance to sense how the interviewee’s mind works. 
It gives him the same opportunity. If your ques- 
tions and comments are intelligent, he’s likely to 
conclude you're a person he can trust to interpret 
him properly. 

A study of the methods of competent reporters 
indicates that the most important part of the “in- 
terview de luxe” is its preparation. If the inter- 
viewee is prominent, look him up in Who’s Who 
in America, or in one of the many biographic tools 
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devoted to specific fields: Who's Who in Commerce 
and Industry, Who's Who in the Theatre, Who's 
Who in Philosophy, Religious Leaders of Amer- 
ica, the directory of the American Psychological 
Association, Twentieth Century Authors, etc. In 
consulting the periodical indexes for material 
about or by the interviewee (and articles by him 
may carry a little biographical data), watch for 
the abbreviation “Por.” It indicates that the article 
referred to is accompanied by a photograph or 
drawing. A study of this may enhance your knowl- 
edge of the sort of person you will be dealing with. 

Current developments in the interviewee's field 
are ordinarily traceable through the local news- 
paper morgue, the New York Times Index and 
Facts on File. Its overall lineaments and termin- 
ology can usually be found in a general or special 
excyclopedia. Questions should be prepared in 
multiple form and memorized. It is not a bad 
idea to rehearse the interview. Many practiced 
writers do so, either alone or with the aid of some 
long-suffering member of the family. 

Ihe writer, of course, should take care not to 
get trapped in his own efhciency. Ordinarily when 
the interviewee digresses, it is advisable to shoot in 
another question and yank him back on the track. 
But listen hard. ‘The digression may yield infor- 
mation far superior to what you set out to get. If 
so, encourage it. To get the most out of an inter- 
view, plan it with exacting care but conduct it 
with flexibility. 

ERNARD Shaw broke into the writing business 

by selling a recipe. “A poisonous item,” he 
conceded later, “but it got me over the hump.” 
Every beginner, eager to “get over the hump,” owes 
it to himself to scrutinize the market with the idea 
of determining in what fields the demand is high- 
est. With this in mind, I am going to wind up my 
article on research by calling attention briefly, to 
some research tools of particular value to writers 
dealing with what seem to be the current popular 
subjects. 

History (the historical novel, so-called “literary 
history,” so-called “fictionized biography,” etc.) : 
Most usetul overall source book is An Encyclo- 
pedia of World History, compiled and edited by 
William L. Langer. For bibliographies, historical 
society holdings, etc., see Guide to Reference 
Books (“The Mudge”) by Constance M. Winchell. 

Religion (articles, books, the “religious novel”) - 
The big source book is the 12-volume Encyclopedia 
of Religion and Ethics, edited by the late James 
Hastings. This is magnificent: comprehensive, up- 
to-date, evocative, with full bibliographies. Among 
its many riches is a 214-page section on the re- 
ligious terms used by the American Indians. The 
first dip into this tremendous work gives you the 
heady feeling of having attained to another 
“peak in Darien.” 

Business (1,000 magazines in 74 fields, most of 
them clamoring for good writing): Coman’s 
Sources of Business Information, previously cited 
in this series, is the guidebook. The five fact- 
crammed volumes of Moody’s Investor Services 
are a mine of information. Also of use is the Sta- 
tistical Yearbook pubiished by the United Nations. 

Science (science fiction, popularizations, etc.) : 
Canvass your local library or “The Mudge” (under 
“Science” and “Applied Science”) as this field is 
blanketed with good source books. A valuable 
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general one is Van Nostrand’s Scientific Envyclo 
pedia. Of use, particularly for the how-to-do-it 
writer, is Henley’s Twentieth Century Book of 
Formulas, Processes, and Trade Secrets. 

Crime (detective stories, whodunits, articles etc.) : 
Source books scanty and uneven in quality. Of 
some use is the Encyclopedia of Criminology ed- 
ited by Branham and Kutash. Fiction writers may 
find occasional use for Jay Finley Christ’s An Ir- 
regular Guide to Sherlock Holmes of Baker 
Street and for Ellery Queen’s The Detective Short 
Story, a Bibliography. Grim but no doubt gratify 
ing to homicide connoisseurs is the “Merck Index” 
with its information on some poisons and _ their 
antidotes. 

A friend who has loked over my shoulder oc- 
casionally as this series was pounded out has 
voiced a criticism. “Too much attention to the 


hard work of research,” is his complaint. “Why 
not sugarcoat it a little by putting more stress on 
the romance of it all?” 

Well, better later than never. Personally I 
would say that the writer who wants romance 
should go to the movies, but I'll concede there ts 
a “fascination frantic” in the skillful uncovering 
of material. There ts an exhilaration in trapping 
an elusive fact, in turning a page and finding in 
one brief sentence the fact that you know will ex- 
tract your piece from the silt of mediocrity. 

All the same it’s hard work, and my impression 
is most writers would be mighty skeptical of any 
effort to blink the fact. All phases of writing are 
hard work, and the wholly romantic approach to 
any of them—to echo a famous quip—can only lead 
the writer into the suburbs of literature and leave 
him there! 


No Period Talk? Nonsense! 


By GLapys Hasty CARROLL 


a new law for historical novelists: No Period 

Talk. He quoted someone else as saying that 
people used to talk so that they could understand 
one another, and those who now write of them 
should make them talk so that we can under- 
stand them. 

May I protest? I am strongly against laws to reg- 
ulate the work of honest writers. I could not hold 
in high regard a novelist who “makes” his char- 
acters talk; I am opposed to coercing characters 
in this or any other way. And I resent the impli- 
cation that readers can understand only what they 
hear with their own ears on the street every day. 

My 12-year-old daughter came in chanting, 
“‘Give me to drink, I burn; this sorrow sappeth 
my strength ... There, take away the cup.” 

“What's that?” T asked. 

“The Prince and the Pauper. It’s nice to say. 
I go around saying parts of it all the time. Like 
‘Nan! Bet! Kick off thy straw and hie thee hither 
to my side!’ Some of the kids ask what it means. 
They like the sound of it, but of course you can’t 
understand it without reading the book from the 
beginning. The first few pages seem almost like 
a foreign language, but then you fall right into 
it. It’s just as natural a way to talk as ours, as soon 
as you're used to it.” 

Isn’t this true of any well-written book, as of any 
unfamiliar accent, and even of foreign lang- 
uages? Most of us can understand more and more 
of it, the more we try. And if we don’t try, how 
are we going to see farther than the end of our 
noses? If we accept the premise that we can’t un- 
derstand “period talk” we shut ourselves off, not 
only from characters in current fiction who use it, 
but from ail the great writers to whom what is now 
“period talk” was current talk. 

“It is not necessary to burn the books. All we 
have to do is leave them unread for a couple of 
generations.” 
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I READ recently of a publisher who advocated 


If we say that people talked 200 years ago only 
to communicate with their neighbors of the time 
(and therefore the way they talked is not import- 
ant to us), we can as logically sav that thev wore 
clothes only to keep covered, had houses only for 
shelter, traveled only to get to some other place, 
had problems peculiar to their era. So what is felt? 
Why write or read about them at all? 


I am quite convinced that people talked then, 
as now, as much for the purpose of expressing 
themselves as to communicate with their contem- 
poraries, and that what they were is largely re- 
vealed in their choice of words and their phrase- 
ology. Just as it seems to me obvious that the 
clothes they wore, the home they occupied, their 
means of transportation, and the details of their 
everyday lives were an expression of what they 
were and a partial explanation of why they were 
that way. 

Occasionally what is to be expressed—as_ in 
Thornton Wilder’s Our Town—requires no scenery, 
no costumes, no vernacular. But this is far from 
true of all creative ideas, or of all the best ones. 
Omissions should be for a better reason than that 
the audience could not understand what is omit- 
ted if it were included. We are justified in omit- 
ting only what is assumed to be clearly under- 
stood or what is of no significance to the story we 
are telling. 

In the family life of 200 years ago, say, there 
were rany highly significant characteristics un- 
known to the average present-day reader which 
interes; him profoundly once they have been 
shown to him, and reveal much in his own per 
sonality and times of which he was hitherto un- 
aware. 

Such revelations are also made, of course, in 
fictions! studies of community life, church life, 
militarw life, court life, and not only of ancient 
but of -ecent periods and of the present. 
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Step-by-step, the way to write 


The Popular One-Act 


Play 


If it hits for amateur production, there may be 


a life income for you from the royalties 


By Louis L. WILSON 


NE-ACT) plays quite good enougn io win 
O publication in the non-royalty class can be 

dashed oif in a few days. They sell for $25 
up. But invest the extra weeks usually needed to 
nurse through a widely appealing play of top 
rovalty quality, and its production fees may 
bring you substantial returns annually for life. 

More than 25 years ago when I made my first 
acquaintance with the amateur stage, two out 
standing royalty plays were already standard fare 
for church, high school, college, and little theater 
production groups. They were Zona Gale's The 
Neighbors and Holworthy Hall’s and Robert Mid- 
dlemass’ The Valiant. Both are still earning good 
rovalties. 

Are you as a writer interested in taking out 
that kind of annuity insurance? This article is a 
simple guide to help you. But first, buy or bor- 
row copies of the plays just named, for this is 
merely the classroom lecture, those plays the basic 
textbooks of dramatic success. 

Between short-story and one-act play is a vital 
ditference. The story, being in a book to be read 
stirs the emotions of but one person at a time. Its 
writer can to some extent choose and write for 
either a high-brow reader or a lowbrow, be broad 
or subtle. The play, on the other hand, stirs the 
emotions of many people seated together watching 
living actors. Its writer always deals with an au- 
dience made up of persons of many tempera- 
ments, many shades of culture and _ intelligence. 
He dare appeal only to those feelings and loyalties 
which they hold in common. 

The first requisite of the one-act play of wide 
popular appeal is that it must deal with simple 
emotions and common loyalties expressed in easily 
understood ways. 

Take your first step in writing such a play by 
listing down at the left side of a large sheet of 


Louis L.. Wilson is author of Tardy April, Prize 
Money, The Testing Hour, and other plays fre- 
quently presented by amateur groups. In addition 
he has written many pageants used at important 
church anniversaries. With Fred Eastman he is 
author of Drama in the Church, an outstanding 
book in its field. Also he has written innumerable 
articles for religious magazines, both juvenile and 
adult. Mr. Wilson has taught in the University of 
Denver and the Chicago Theological Seminary. 
He now lives in Arizona. 
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paper all the loves, sympathies, and loyalties which 
you share with at least 90 per cent of your fellow 
Americans. 

Doves Love of Family appear in your list? Around 
that emotional common denominator, Hall and 
Middlemass built The Valiant. To it they added 
other powerful emotions felt by all: sympathy for 
the strong and noble man caught in the trap of 
one mistake, admiration for a sacrifice made to 
protect. the innocent and helpless, worship of 
courage. 

Do Sympathy for the Orphaned and Lonely, 
Sympathy for the Awkwardness and Vorment of an 
Adolescent: Lover, Svmpathy for Helpless Age, and 
Joy in Neighborly Helpfulness appear in your 
list? Using those universals, Zona Gale built The 
Neighbors, loved from high school assemblies to 
churches and women’s clubs. 

Americans love baseball, yet few attend the prac- 
tice sessions of their local team. But let that team 
be playing a strong rival and the bleachers will 
be jammed. Let the Giants and the Dodgers play 
off the final game of the World Series—then what? 
\cross the country factory managers allow workers 
portable radios at their work. High school classes 
drop lessons for broadcasts. Women stop house- 
work to watch television. The whole country 
groans, boos, and cheers together. 

Whether it be in sports or plays, dramatic in- 
terest begins only when rival forces clash. It ends 
the moment the final score clinches victory or de- 
feat. The more intense the battle, the greater the 
cause at stake, and the more uncertain the out- 
come, the more completely is the audience en- 
thralled. 

If you want a successful play, ensure a partisan 
audience by first making your hero lovable. Then 
face him at once with the strongest possible oppo- 
sition—an opposition which, at the very least, 
threatens his happiness and success, may threaten 
honor or even life. Complicate the opening situa- 
tron with additional factors which create surprise 
and intensify the conflict. Keep the outcorie i> 
ever mereasing doubt until your hero himself, out 
of the depths of his own character, makes the final, 
coit'y decision which ends the conflict. Then 
rediately draw the curtain. 

Down the center of your work sheet list the 
strongest forces you can think of which might try 
to destroy the values listed at the left. In the space 
at the right list first the names of persons you 
know in whose lives the universal loves, sympathies, 
or loyalties listed at the left side are strong. List 
next persons who embody some of the forces of 
opposition. You will not, of course, use these actual 
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persous in your play. But they will help vou create 
characters having the breath of life. 

The powerful play of tragic situation, such as 
The Valiant, can become immensely popular, es 
pecially when it gives as great a lift to the spirit at 
its close as that play does. Such plays are so in- 
herently strong that they transcend mediocre act- 
ing and become especially valuable to amateur 
groups looking for plays that will help them carry 
off prizes in’ dramatic tournaments. Since such 
groups repeat their contest play many times, this 
use becomes an important source of royalties. 

But more likely to “come off" in the hands of 
the new playwright and win wide use is the play 
of mingled pathos and laughter such as The Neigh- 
bors. It is the young who give most amateur plays, 
and the young like to laugh. What is more, in 
times of widespread worry and tension, many pro- 
gronps feel that the’r audiences 
rather laugh away their cares than take on ad- 
ditional heartaches with the characters of a tragic 
play. But never forget that even the predomin 
antly humorous play is a more popular play if it 
has some touch of genuine heart tug. And, if you 
want vour play to place in the royalty class, run 
from the artificial situations and gag lines of 
farce as you'd flee from an erupting volcano. 

Other practical considerations are the limita- 
tions under which most amateur producing groups 
work. Funds are limited, so plays with simple, un- 
shifted sets and simple costumes are given pref- 
erence. It is easier to find women actors than to 
find men—much, much easier. So the play which 
has more female than male roles also tends to 
edge out competitors. 

The stage is not the pulpit. Plays whose char- 


acters preach are dull plays. Yet no play can show 
a vital, human conflict decided in one way or an- 


other without at the same time making an im- 
plicit comment about life. This is the play’s mean- 
ing content, its theme. The most popular plavs 
tend to be those with heartening themes. 

The obvious theme of The Valiant is its fea- 
mred quotation from Shakespeare, “Cowards die 
many deaths: the valiant die but once.” But from 
far greater depths of the play’s action emerges a 
tremendous commentary on the ennobling effect 
of a worthwhile sacrifice of self for others. Sim- 
ilarlv, much of the success of The Neighbors rests 
on its cheering theme that men are essentially 
e004 ard that this eoodness shines out when the: 
forget their petty private concerns and act to- 
gether as neighbors. 

On another work sheet list a large number of 
encouraging, life-ennobling themes. State them as 
simple. declarative sentences: “The proud and 
powerful may have their day, but it is the simple 
and good of heart who achieve happiness,” and 
so on. 


HERE is no one way to plot. Try pairing each 

of the universal rovalties vou have listed 
against its opposing forces. Somewhere your imagi- 
nation may wake to seize upon a strong and inter 
esting life situation from which vour plav may take 
off. Try thinking of the personalities vou have listed 
and pairing them off against each other, positive 
against negative. Put on each of your listed themes 
in turn, just as you'd don a pair of colored spec- 
tacles, and examine the ideas and personalities on 
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your work sheet as colored by that theme. Some 
where you may hear a mental click and know 
that there is your story. 

Whatever else you may do, once an interesting 
dramatic idea comes to you, plot in creative free 
dom, enjoying your story as it Comes to you, not 
caring a whoop about “technique.” “That can 
come later. Let your characters come alive and 
fascinate you by their thoughts and deeds. Do not 
feel that vou must force tiem. Remember that 
your leading character is your theme, walking 
about on two legs. And what your characters do 
naturally, being in opposition to each other and 
being the kinds of persons that they are, ts youn 
plot. 

AS your story at last come thoroughly alive? 

Has is fired your imagination and deeply 
stirred vour emotions? ‘Then is the time to be 
come technical. 

A play tells its story through a succession of 
groupings of its actors upon the stage, each of 
which advances the plot one or more steps and 
then vields to a new grouping. Each portion of 
the play which is carried on y 4 single, unchanged 
group of actors is known as an episode. These are 
the play’s building blocks. 

Trace these successive episodes for yourself in 
The Valiant, noticing how few there are and how 
this gave the playwrights opportunity to develop 
each one for utmost emotional impact on the aud- 
ience. Do the same with The Neighbors, noting 
the greater number of episodes, the more gen 
erally rambling structure, and the consequent less 
ening of emotional impact from that cause alone. 

Now divide your own play into episodes and out- 
line it, episode by episode, on paper. For each epi 
sode tell the number of actors involved, the 1n- 
formation they must give the audience, what 
they will actually do while on stage, the emotions 
they should stir in the audience. Note how you 
plan to bring the emotional impact of the epi 
sode to a peak near its close. 

Now think back. 

Have you won audience sympathy for your 
hero immediately? 

Have you plunged him into conflict as soon as 
possible 

Are there too many episodes, robbing your play 
of punch? 

Could you start your play nearer the end on 
a more intense note? 

Have you introduced a surprise element which 
grows naturally, however unexpectedly, out of 
what has gone before, and have you used this to 
increase the pressure upon your hero? 

Does your play mount steadily in suspense and 
emotional power to the final moment when the 
hero makes his choice, and have you planned to 
play that peak moment for all the value there is 
in it? 

Have you resisted the impulse to divide your 
play into scenes by drawing the curtains and so 
breaking up its gathering emotional momentum? 

Next draw a large diagram of the stage, making 
it out in the usual acting areas: Center Stage. 
Down Center (toward the audience from center) . 
Up Center (away from the audience) , Left Center 
(just left of center for the actor as he faces the 
audience), Right Center, Up Left Center, Down 
Left Center, and so on, {Continued on Page 25) 
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Where to Find A MILLION STORY IDEAS 


sy Ricuarp C, DAHL 


source of story ideas that’s a gold mine. In 

your town or city there is, in all probability, a 
collection of over 1,000,000 story ideas. Pipe 
dream? Exaggeration? Not a bit. I’m speaking 
of the law library. 

There are 2,500,000 American case reports; 
30,000 more are published every year. Each is a 
report of a controversy with strong elements of 
opposition and suspense. The cases all deal with 
people facing important human problems. Thus 
on the shelves of the law library are found thou- 
sands of examples of conflict, the priceless ingredi- 
ents of stories. 

This wealth of raw material is yours for the 
using. Your taxes support your state, county, and 
university law libraries. Why not use them? I’m 
not suggesting that you use the law library as a 
mechanical plot device. My point is that there 
are hundreds of ideas to be found in the case re- 
ports. Take, for example, the case of Laidlaw v. 
Sage, (52 NE 679): 

Norcross came into Sage’s office with a satchel of 
dynamite. He handed Sage a letter threatening to drop 
the bag unless Sage gave him $1,200. Sage jerked his 
employee, Laidlaw, in front of him to serve as a shield. 
Norcross exploded the dynamite and Laidlaw was 
seriously injured, but Sage escaped. Laidlaw, in this 
case, sues Sage for damages for using his body as a 
screen from the impending explosion. 

Here certainly is a situation loaded with conflict 
and suspense. Perhaps you might use it as a plot 
germ as did Theodore Dreiser with People v. 
Gillette (83 NE 680). He developed An American 
Tragedy from the story idea supplied by the case 
of Chester E. Gillette who drowned poor Grace 
Brown in Big Moose Lake. Dreiser stuck pretty 
close to the full and accessible details of this case. 
changing it in part, however, to point up the 
moral issues. 

Did you see the movie, Place in the Sun, based 
on this novel? Remember the conflict? The very 
human problem faced by the protagonist. This is 
the sort of thing that has been done and can be 
done with the plot germs and story ideas found 
in the myriad of cases on the shelves of your 
library. 

I wish I could claim this idea of using the law 
library as a source for story ideas as my own. I 
can’t. TI stole it one day from an old gentleman 
who used my law library. As I recall, our conversa- 
tion went something like this: 


= a good bet that you've missed using one 


Richard C. Dahl is law librarian at the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, where he also teaches legal re- 
search. He has worked as an investigator as well 
as a librarian. Articles of his have appeared in 
important law and library journals, and he has 
contributed also to Bluebook and Quote. 
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“Can I help you?” 

“You already have, by letting me use this gold 
mine of yours.” 

“Gold mine?” (Better humor him.) 

“Yep. It may be a law library to you, but it’s 
a gold mine to me. I’m a writer.” 

“Oh?” 

“I'm picking up situations and dialogue from 
your case reports.” 

“Now I get it. You're pirating plots.” [ was 
fon of alliterations in those days. 

“Don’t mix the metaphor, son. I’m a prospector, 
not a pirate. It takes a lot of work with this ore 
‘fore I turn it into gold.” 

By this time he had me intrigued. I figured he 
was good for a piece in the Law Library Journal, 
so I invited him out to coffee where we batted his 
method around a bit. I wish I could give this 
incident a twist ending and say that he turned 
out to be A. J. Cronin or Somerset Maugham, 
but I can’t. He was Don somebody-or-other and 
selling to the pulps. 

This incident made an impression on me if 
the old fellow’s name didn’t. I filed the idea 
away to be used if I turned from article writing 
to fiction. My contact with writers prior to this 
had been limited to answering reference questions 
about the authority of Western marshals, court- 
room procedure, and divorce laws. For more than 
a year now I’ve been watching to find writers 
using the law library. I haven’t found them. 
Apparently the old fellow’s gold mine was a 
secret. 

There have, of course, been a number of authors 
who have put the drama of the legal scene to 
good use. Such writers as Dickens, Arthur Train, 
Erle Stanley Gardner, James Gould Cozzens, Ed- 
ward Bok, and others have used their experience 
as court reporters, lawyers, and judges to turn out 
hundreds of salable stories. These men have just 
scratched the surface. They’ve confined them- 
selves to legal problem. Actually the case reports 
present thousands of human problems that can 
easily be divorced from their legal settings. 

Take the cases that turn up in the divorce court. 
Suits for alienation of affection, “heart balm,” 
cases that deal with slander, “spite” fences, fights, 
accidents, and labor problems. You name it, the 
law library’s got it. It’s a fantastic source of story 
elements that has been overlooked by most auth- 
ors. 

The TV show Dragnet, with it’s slice-of-life 
technique, has captured an audience of millions. 
This show does just what I’m suggesting you do. 
It builds its stories on the basis of actual incidents. 
The cases it dramatizes are those from the Los 
Angeles police files. You perhaps can’t have access 
to the files of the Los Angeles police department. 
You can, however, have access to the 2,500,000 
reported cases found in your law library. 

Where is your nearest law library? Perhaps the 
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simplest way to find out is to call a lawyer and 
ask him. Courts, judges, and lawyers simply can’t 
operate without libraries. State capitals and county 
seats usually have large law libraries. Federal 
courts, state courts, and law schools also provide 
good-sized law libraries. The average state has 
about 15 law libraries of over 5,000 volumes. 

There are 115,000 law office libraries in the 
United States. If you have a friend who is a 
lawyer he might let you use his collection. The 
distribution of law libraries is closely related to 
the distribution of lawyers. Thus cities whose 
population is over 200,000 wil have on the average 
six large libraries. Unless you’re lucky enough to 
live in an area so isolated that it is without lawyers 
or law suits, you can be sure you're not too far 
from a law library. 

How does the law library differ from a writer’s 
natural habitat, the public library? You'll find it 
arranged differently. Most of its books will be 
long sets of case reports arranged chronologically 
by states. To find cases on particular subjects you 
must use descriptive word indexes and various di- 
gests. These tools can best be explained to you 
by the law librarian. One further difference is 
that most law libraries are reference libraries and 
don’t circulate their materials. Don’t let this 
stop you. You'll find them fine places to work in. 

Why not start by taking a look at the cases cited 
in this article? A case citation consists of a volume 
number, an abbreviation of the title of the set 
that the case is found in, and the page number. 
Give the citation to the librarian and he’ll show 
you where the case is located. Modesty forbids 
me from dwelling at length on this fact. but li- 
brarians are a writer’s best friends. 


Or perhaps you’re an independent soul. In 
that case, I suggest you just start browsing through 
the state reports or the sets labeled Reporter Sys- 
tem. 

An important factor in any story is the illusion 


of reality its author achieves. Nothing destroys 
this illusion quicker than stilted unlifelike dia- 
logue. Good story dialogue is net, of course, as 
loose and rambling as everyday talk. Nevertheless, 
it must have the flavor of reality. Successful authors 
make a point of listening to speech and many. 
after much work, develop a good “ear” for dia- 
logue. The law library is one of the few places 
where you have a chance to see unprepared speech 
recorded in print exactly as it was spoken. Ask 
the librarian for some government hearings or 
trials such as those found in the Notable British 
Trials series. See if the dialogue rings as true as 
this bit of frozen speech from Tricoli v. Centa- 
lanzo (126 Atl. 214): 

“Run away, Maestro Juan, I am going to kill 
vou.” Short, to the point, and illogical, was 
answered in the same vein: “You too son of a 
gun.” 


O you find it hard to write dialogue in which 

the speaker makes Consistent errors in gram- 
mar that are not your brand of grammatical mis- 
takes? If so, you'll profit by examining testimony 
like the following that turned up in the divorce 
court: 

“Well, right from the beginning when we got 
married, we were married a couple of weeks and, 
of course, I didn’t look for him to go to work 
right away and just left him go for about three 
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weeks. After that I thought it was about time for 
us to start doing something.” 

Plots, situations, incidents, themes, and charac- 
ters as well as dialogue will turn up in the case 
reports. A case report consists of a court’s opinion 
that decides a controversy. Each case contains 
some conflict. In each case the facts that led to 
the conflict are set out by the judge or the court. 
As a writer interested in story ideas you can ignore 
the legal issues and jargon and select the material 
around which you intend to build your story. 

F you are interested in crime and mystery, you 

can start by browsing through some of the 156 
volumes of the Texas Criminal Reports. These 
record the criminal cases of this state from 1887 
to the present. Here you might find mention of 
Ball, the innkeeper, who fed his girl friends to 
his pet alligators. I don’t suggest you use this 
story. It’s to implausible. 

Perhaps the case of the impotent sailor who 
ran into the “badger” game in Yugoslavia (83 
N.Y.S. 2d 297) would interest you. Reed v. Little- 
ton (289 N. Y. S. 798) tells of an ingenious dog 
racing gambling scheme. Littleton beats the rap 
by selling a purchase option on each dog in the 
race. If these are not exercised, he buys back 
such as he may elect at prices determined by him. 
Can't you see your hero coming up with a like 
scheme to save the old homestead? 

Are you interested in humor? Take a look at 
Cherry v. Des Moines Leader (86 N.W. 323). 
You'll find an account of a most ridiculous stage 
performance and the blast it received from an 
outraged critic. An example of sheer tragedy is 
the case of People vy. Caruso (246 N.Y. 437). 
Grief over the death of his child leads a parent to 
kill the physician who attended the child. 

Adventure is found in United States v. Holmes 
(26 Fed. Cas. 560), where a horrifying tale of 
throwing persons overboard to lighten a leaky 
boat is detailed. A Western tale is told in Terri- 
tory v. Ketchum (10 N.M. 718). After being 
found guilty in this case, train robber “Black 
Jack” Ketchum was asked if he wished to say 
anything. His reply was prompt: “I'd like to 
shave the district attorney.” 

Less exciting, but revealing their own form of 
conflict, are such cases as Lee v. Lee (3 S.W. 2d 
672) dealing with a “shotgun” marriage. How 
would a married couple react if a hotel manager 
bursts into their room, accuses them of not being 
married and demands that they leave? (126 N.E. 
647 or 15 So. 2d 358) What is the result of a 
marriage performed as a jest? Read Clark vy. Field, 
(13 Vt. 460) or McClung v. Terry (21. N. J. eq. 
225) . 

Are you interested in odd situations? Read then 
about the man who lived in jail by choice—People 
v. Cady (143 N.Y. 100). In People v. Braun (158 
N.Y. 558), the story of a man who murders his 
wife while she is visiting him in prison is told. 

These cases, and hundreds like them, are no 
substitute for experience or ability. They will, 
however, aid the creative mind by presenting it 
with incidents, situations, plots, dialogue, charac- 
ters, themes, backgrounds, gimmicks, and prob- 
lems. Your necessary raw material—the stuff of 
which stories are made. Don’t take my word for 
it. Grab your notebook and start prospecting for 
yourself in your gold mine, the law library. 
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By M. N. BuNKER 


O you are having trouble pleasing the editors. 

You get rejection: slips because—not, defi- 

nitely not because you do not please the 
editors. There is nothing in all the writing field 
that is sillier than to write with the idea of 
pleasing an editor. This is the truth. You'd be 
surprised how many selling writers know this, 
and keep it to themselves, because it is a secret 
that is worth knowing. 

First of all, who do you think an editor is? 
And what do you think he is? Something sacro- 
sanct, or something with horns and a tail? Get 
it out of your head. An editor is nothing of the 
kind. 

Time and again I've heard beginning writers, 
and some far enough along to know better, say 
“If I only lived close to an editor, 'd—" I'd 
what?) Just what would you do? You might go 
to the beach with him, you might go fishing with 
him, you might compare rosebuds if you are both 
flower growers, but outside of that you would 
not do a single thing if he were your neighbor— 
that is, if you were smart. 

There are just two specific classifications of edi- 
tors. This is biological. ‘Vhere are he editors, 
and she editors. The he editors wear long pants 
in the winter time, and short ones in the sum- 
mer, exposing knobby knees. The other kind 
usually have pretty knees and expose them, rain 
or shine, hot or cold. There are some editors 
who are sobs, and other editors who are dobs, and 
and then there are just editors. 

They make their living reading manuscripts, 
and sending a lot of them back. They gag and 
say naughty words when they get packages done 
up in pink or blue ribbon, depending on 
whether the package is a boy or girl brain baby. 

They eventually get to be chain smokers and 
develop amazing vocabularies after years of trying 
to make sense out of interlineated manuscripts, 
with corrections made with red, blue, green and 
purple ink, such interlineations not being read- 
able nor sensible. They like to see clean manu- 
scripts, but especially they like manuscripts that 
were written, not for them to read, but for their 
customers. 

That is the whole point. An editor is a buying 
agent. In some cases he got picked out of the 
slush pile because he had shown some sense of 
understanding about what the customers want. 
There are a lot of editors who never wrote a 
story, and maybe do not want to do so. There 
are a lot of other editors who write stuff under a 
dozen names, and what they write they seli be- 
cause they do not write to please an editor. They 
write to please his customers. 

Suppose you want to write love stories. All 
right, forget that Mysterious Being to whom you 
send words on paper, who lives in a swank (?) New 
York apartment, and start writing for your neigh- 
bors. If your love story would not be enjoyed 
by the women in your block, the editor who is 
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Do You Write to Please Editors? Don't! 


buying manuscripts to go into a magazine for 
your neighbors is not going to like it cither. Be 
cause he gets down early, and stays late, and goes 
home with a briefcase of manuscripts to be read 
after dinner in exactly the same way that the 
purchasing agent for the dine stores looks at 
merchandise, takes a new toy home to one of his 
children to get a reaction, talks to his wife about 
it, and then decides, and the dime store setls a 
million of that particular item. He is not buying 
it because he likes to play with it, but because 
his Customers want it. 

After a while he gets the “feel” of such buying, 
and the kid at home grows up, and the old man 
sll buys on the strength of his accumulated 
knowledge and experience. The manufacturers’ 
agents do not think of that purchasing agent as 
someone they must please. They offer him some: 
thing that has been designed to meet the whims, 
desires, or needs of one customer multiplied by 
a million. Hf they are sure they a good 
product, those manufacturers’ representatives take 
it to another purchasing agent if the first one. 
or the second, or even the third one turns down 
the package. They Co this because the package 
was prepared for the customer, not with any idea 
of pleasing a purchasing agent. 

They may play golf with him to butter him up. 
but they do not talk shop unless he starts it. They 
may live next door to him, but they don’t use 
that as a door-opener—not if they are smart, they 
don’t. They present their package because that 
package was produced to appeal to a ceriain type 
of customer. 

So if you are having editor trouble, if you are 
thinking of editors as individuals, please forget it. 
Biologically they are put together like your neigh 
bors. Some of them are dumb, and some are 
brilliant. Some of them have college educations, 
and some of them were never inside a college. 
They are mixtures of all sorts of blood. strains. 
Some of them look like their fathers and some 
like their mothers and some like what the cat 
dragged in. 

They are editors because somebody wished 
them on to the job as purchasing agent for a leg 
book, or a confession book, or possibly a me 
chanics book that is going to spend a million 
dollars to put another mechanics book out of 
business. If their buying is bad somebody else 
gets to be the editor. It happens in big maga- 
zines, and in cheaper rags. 

If you make their buying easier by producing 
what the customer wants—what the fat lady across 
the street will laugh or cry over, you have the 
editor’s heart and ypu get a crack at the pub. 
lisher’s pockethook because you have produced a 
piece of merchandise they can sell and_ satisfy 
the customer. Look at it this way and you will 
start selling, then you will get to be friends with 
the editor—maybe. Maybe not. That has nothing 
to do with it. 
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CHRISTMAS SALES— 
FOR YOUR BOOK TOO 


If You Act Now 


If you'd like to give your book its best 
charce for success by getting in on sen- 
saticnal Christmas sales . . . the time is 
row. An unestablished author stands a 
beiter chance to ‘‘break in’’ at Christ- 
mas, than at any other time of the year. 
At this moment, our Christmas cam- 
paigns are getting under way—it takes 
time for a book to advance from the 
planning stage to the selling stage. And 
speaking of selling— 


DUNCAN & Co, Limrrep 


Camava 


ship the to 


WHOM DO WE SELL? Here are just a few of the orders that pour in from wholesalers, 
bookstores, book clubs, schools, jobbers and libraries. Our contacts are long-established 


and ever-increasing. 
WHERE DO WE SELL? Our market extends from coast to coast . . . and doesn’t stop there. 
We receive orders for our books from Alaska, Scuth America, Hawaii, Japan, Norway, 
Australia. 
HOW DO WE SELL? There are two reasons for the success of our sales program. First, the 
superiority of the books themselves. Authors come to Comet because they are impressed 
with the quality of our design and production, our professiona! services, and our rock-bottom 
subsidies. Second, we emphasize sales. Comet maintains year-round, intensive, full-scale 
publicity, promotion and advertising campaigns. 

To have your book published and ringing up sales by Christmas—write us today! 
Send your ms for a free and prompt appraisal. 


JUST OFF THE PRESS! 


Our NEW 44 page, colorfully illustrated and thoroughly enlightening 
booklet, ‘Publishing Your Book.’’ Ask for it! 


COMET 
New York City, N.Y. 
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By ALAN SWALLOW 


VERY writer of fiction [ have known has 

been troubled by the word plot. And_ it 

the professional has worried over the mean- 
ing of the term, the beginner has been doubly 
troubled. He knows that the idea of plot strikes 
to the heart of the problem of writing fiction. Yet 
it is so unclear or ambiguous that it is not a help- 
ful guide to his own writing. 

Let's look for a moment at plot in the light of 
our whole notion of what constitutes fiction, 

‘The general theory we are dealing with here is, 
I think, fairly simple. Fiction depends upon 
narrative more than upon any other device avail- 
able to the writer. In fact, we usually identify 
the two words narrative and story. We know that 
there is no story unless there is narrative. 

In turn, narrative means that we have move- 
ment through time: we start at one moment and 
move to another moment, be they years apart or 
only a few minutes apart. Now one thing we are 
quite certain of: in time, there is change; given 
some movement in time, there is always change. 
Time and change are synonymous. 

‘Therefore, the chief device available to the 
writer of fiction (not the poet or non-fiction 
writer) is a narrative embodying some change. 
The simple fact is that in a story the end situa- 
tion must be different from the beginning situa- 
tion im some respect. What the story-writer has 
to say he says chiefly through the change he 
builds into his story. 

We can make a very clear distinction. When 
we have change, we have a story. When we have 
a piece of fiction which does not show any change 
in situation from beginning to ending, then we 
do not have a story at all, but instead a sketch, 
anecdote, or whatever. 

This is a useful distinction. A problem that 
plagues many writers is to be able to tell when 
they have a story at all. Or how do we tell when 
we have only an anecdote instead of a story? 
This, then, is the test to be applied: Does the 
work show change? If it does, it is a story. If it 
doesn’t it is not a story, 

We can apply this same test to the concept of 
plot. If a piece of fiction shows change then we 
have plot, at least in essential, basic form. ‘The 
change or plot may not satisfy us, because we 
have built up certain expectations for a plot; yet 
we have the essential beginnings for a plot and 
may need only to arrange for the greatest satis- 
faction from the basic change we are using. 

The use of the word plot is complicated be- 
cause it is often used in a very narrow sense; 
that is, to name the kind of change which is 
used in the popular story alone. Such a_ plot 
uses change, but it puts a very special form upon 
how the change is shown and what the nature 
of a “usable” change may be for certain maga- 
zines. 

In other words, the popular story has a rather 
special plot, or change. This special way is to 
have the opening of the story show a considerable 
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tension, seeming to demand some sort of change; 
this initial situation must be complicated rather 
than simplified before the moment of significant 
change sets in; the forces of the tension built 
up must seem to achieve a near balance before 
the scale is tipped and the change actually oc- 
curs. Finally, the change embodied in a popular 
story is more often a change in situation than a 
change in character. 

Fortunately it seems to me, the fiction writer 
of today is better off than he once was in being 
able to focus his attention upon significant change 
in any possible story material. The reason is 
that the magazines have become more liberal than 
they once were, allowing the writer to search his 
material for significant change rather than re- 
quiring a very specific, predetermined plot. 

A littke more theory helps at this point. Since 
a story involves character in situation and a 
change in that combiantion, there are two types 
of change. One is a change in the situation 
rather than character; the other is a change more 
in character than in his situation. 

The story of situation change is usually a story 
in which the character achieves something. For 
example, at the opening of the story a man may 
find his pockets empty, whereas at the end he 
may be wealthy. Or he may at the beginning be 
at large, free in society; at the end he finds him- 
self behind bars of a prison. Or he may have 
threatening enemies; at the end he has defeated 
those enemies. Frequently, such fiction has a 
heavy “action” basis, since overt matters—that is, 
matters outside the person himself—must be 
moved and changed. 

The other type we can call a character or 
psychological story. ‘The story is one primarily 
of realization, of response and change upon the 
part of a character as he matures or learns some- 
thing new. Perhaps at the opening of the story 
the character is prone to anger, but during the 
story he learns to control that anger. Or he may 
progress from an immature attitude toward love, 
to a mature attitude. The change is internal, 
inward, psychological—in attitude, ideas, or per- 
sonality. 

In much of our best fiction these two types of 
change may occur together in the same story. For 
example, the external, overt situation may bring 
about in the character a change in attitude or 
personality; then, on the basis of the new attitude 
or new personality, the character may act to 
change the situation in which he finds himself, 
shaping it more in accord with his attitudes. Or 
many other combinations may be worked out. 

‘To the writer who has difficulty with plot, I can 
recommend a look at the term change. Examine 
your stories and analyze them for change. If you 
don't have change, find out why; then develop a 
full change for your story. When you develop an 
ability to “see” change, you are ready to see 
stories and can progress to the problems of best 
writing out the “plot” you have discovered. 
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What Editors Want Now 


The New True Confessions 


True Confessions, the Fawcett confession maga- 
zines, is being rebuilt into an essentially new pub- 
lication by William C. Lengel, who has made a 
notable success of Gold Medal Books and other 
enterprises he has headed. 

Mr. Lengel aims to give True Confessions “dig- 
nity and importance” and at the same time make 
it “timely, human and informative.” In addition to 
stories, he plans entertaining and informative 
short features on beauty, foods, fashions, health, 
child care and other subjects of interest to young 
married women. The magazine will no longer be 
divided into departments. 

Requirements for confession stories are defined 
thus by Mr. Lengel: 


1. Our stories should be written in the first’ person. 

2. They should present provocative, intriguing 
problem or situation, involving people (characters) 
whom the reader is immediately excited about. 

3. There should be a sincere, honest, probing sense 
of dramatic tensity in the development. 

4. The opening situation should create an urgency 
to read—and lead to an inevitable ending that is honest 
and natural to the situation or problem and to the 
characters and story, whether a “happy” ending or an 
“unhappy” ending. 

5. An honest first-person story can be interesting in 
itself without having all of the breast-beating. “woe is 
me” ingredients of the old-time typical confession story. 


True Confessions pays from 4c a word up on ac- 
ceptance. Address Mr. Lengel at 67 West 44th St., 
New York 36. 

Railroad Magazine, which has run as a_ pulp 
for a number of years, will become a flat-size slick 
with the September issue. Freeman H. Hubbard 
edits this publication at 205 E. 42nd St.. New 
York 17, and pays up to 4¢ a word on acceptance. 

The magazine is overstocked with fiction and 
wants only feature articles, first-person true tales, 
and human interest photo stories within its field— 
which lately has been expanded to include trolley 
cars as well as railroads. 


Ken W. Purdy, editor of True since 1949, has 
become editor of Argosy, another important maga- 
zine in the men’s group. Thomas J. Naughton 
will be his executive editor. 

While he has not yet announced changes in 
Argosy, he indicates that he will not be “restricted 
by shibboleth and convention.” “You can get 
down to business with a man’s magazine,” he 
adds. “The poor guys on the general magazines 
are so restricted by one thing or another that 
they're forever knocking themeselves out to make 
something important out of a story ‘Is There 
Hope for Three-Headed Guppies?’ or ‘Will Your 
Child Be a Hashish-Eater?’ ” 

Address your queries to) Mr. Purdy at) 205 
Ek. 42nd St.. New York 17. Argosy is a magazine 
of mass circulation (1,250,000) pays high 
rates on acceptance. 


— 


The Auto Glass Journal, 505° Marlboro Road, 
Wood-Ridge, N. J... will) purchase articles and 
interviews on auto glass replacement shops. “Lhe 
emphasis should) be on the success angle—the 
reasons why the shop enjoys a good business—the 
background of the owner, his experiences, side- 
lights on employees, etc., etc. Other angles are: 
the physical layout of the shop; the sidelines 
carried; the business promotion methods; trade 
association activities; hobbies. 

The editors suggest to writers: 

Pick up the classified telephone directory and select 
the largest shop or the neatest shop in town for your 
subject. Write up to 1,000 words, and furnish two 
photos and negatives, please. We pay 2c per word, 
33 per photo on acceptance. 


Three Pines publications—Screenland, Silver 
Screen and True Life Stories—are being tempor- 
arily suspended with the August issues because of 
“constantly spiraling production and distribution 
costs. 

True Life Stories under Florence J. Schetty has 
oftered a considerable market for treelance con- 
fession material. 


| can do it for you. 


When You Desire WRITING SUCCESS 
Consult a Writer Who is Successful 


Over 200 of my clients have succeeded in publishing their books, 
magazine stories and articles with my help. | have done this type 
of work for two decades. | shall be doing it this year and the next. 


For complete details, write mow and ask for my 
free descriptive folder, “Literary Help.’’ 
you what | do and how we get started. 


CHARLES CARSON, Consultant 


Post Office Box 638-A, Manhattan Beach, Calif. 


It tells 
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SPECIALIZED MARKETS 


The annual List of Specialized Magazines, 
brought right up-to-date, will appear in the 
September Author & Journalist. Here you 
will find the wants of magazines dealing 
with religion, health, music, nature, edu- 
cation, hobbies, amusements, pets, and other 
specialized subjects. If you write any special. 
ized material, as most writers do, this list 
will help you vastly in marketing your manu- 
scripts. 


Collier's, 640 Fifth Ave., New York 19, is cur- 
rently looking for suspense stories, long and 
short, of a definitely extrovert type. Mrs. Eleanor 
Sticrhem Rawson is fiction editor, pays 
top rates on acceptance, 


I. 1. Galanoy, editor of Read and Track, Box 
110, Glendale, Calif... needs illustrated articles 
appealing specifically to the automobile enthu- 
Siasts Who constitute his readers. Material on 
foreign sports cars is especially welcome. is 
appropriate humor not bevond 1.000 words. 

Mr. Galanoy urges that prospective Contributors 
examine the magazine, for CO per cent of the 
MSS. submitted to him are entirely outside his 
publication's field. 

—A&] 

Hf you have in mind a feaiure or profile full 
of liveliness and tieliness, better query Harris 
Shevelson at Parade, 535 Fitth Ave., New York 17. 
Payment is up to $500 an article. 

Don’t submit any manuscripts without query 
and go-ahead from Mr. Shevelson, for he operates 
solely on the assignment basis. 

— Av] — 

Charles $. Strong, supervising editor of Stand 
ard Magazines and Better Publications, has_re- 
signed in order to complete a book under contract 
and to do other literary work. Many writers 
have become acquainted with Mr. Strong over the 
past 18 years and will wish to keep in touch with 
him. He may be reached at 17 Vanderbilt Road, 
Manhasset, N. Y. 


the evaluation and agenting. 


130 East 37th Street & 


IF YOU HAVE WRITTEN A BOOK 


this ad may prove important to you. For you now have a great decision to make. 

You can either mail your book in to the publisher's office where it often waits for weeks in 
the slush pile, then is read by an anonymous, overworked reader—or you can cut tie red tape and 
have your book handled by a qualified, responsible agent on an individual basis. 

In this respect, there are vital advantages to working with me. First, | give your book a 
thorough evaluation, based on what today’s market is buying. Second, when your book is ready to 
market | will give you a bona fide list. showirig exactly what progress we are making, with names 
and dates of submissions. As | am in the most desirable section of the publishing district, | can 
submit in hours, and arrange personal contacts easily. If your book sells, | take my usual 10% 
commission and handle you in foreign markets through my European representative in Paris. 

So mail me your book today with the handling fee of fifteen dollars. It covers all costs of 


LAMBERT WILSON LITERARY AGENCY 


Western Plumbing & Heating Journal now cov- 
ers the 17 Western states, including North and 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma and 
‘Texas. Editorial needs include both news and 
features about plumbing and heating contractors 
in the territory served. 

Features must be fact-packed and contain useful 
ideas which can be adapted by other contractors. 
Licensed plumbing and heating contractors oper- 
ating stores in conjunction with a contracting bus- 
iness are the best sources for feature material. 

Length of articles, 400-1,500 words. Features 
must be accompanied by sharp glossy 8x10 photos. 

Rates: News 50c an inch (about 114c a word). 
Feature rates start at lc a word with $3 for photo. 
Higher rates are paid for tightly written stories 
having “liftable” ideas. All accepted feature stories 
are paid for immediately. News is paid for on pub- 
lication, Address G. Hendrickson. 


— — 


Columbia Publications, 241 Church St., New 
York 13, are currently overstocked with manu. 
scripts of all types and lengths, writes Robert W. 
Lowndes, the editor. They will not be considering 
new material till October. 

This chain includes Famous Detective Stories, 
Smashing Detective Stories, Gay Love Stories, 
Ideal Love Stories, Real Western Romances, To- 
day's Love Stories, Dynamic Science Fiction, Fu- 
ture Science Fiction, Science Fiction Quarterly, 
Super Sports, Ten Story Sports, Double Action 
Western, Famous Western, Real Western Stories, 
Western Action. 


— Ae] — 


Gof Graphic, 278 Clinton Place, Newark 8, N.J.. 
offers a market for articles aimed at the mass ol 
average golfers. It is especially interested in fea- 
tures of around 2,000 words giving the “secrets” 
of golf greats, telling how they play, and personal- 
ity sketches. 

Payment is $25 for a regular feature, with $3-$5 
each for photos or sketches used. Short items bring 
55-S15. Address queries to Jack B. Cherwin, the 
executive editor. 

Golf Graphic is a national monthly, having ex- 
panded from a regional magazine, the Metropoll- 
tan Golfer. 


New York 16, New York 
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Good Business, published by the Unity School 
of Christianity, Lee’s Summit, Mo., continues to 
otter opportunity for articles of 800-1,600 words 
and fillers of 400 words showing the application 
of Christian principles to business. Payment is 
from 2c a word up with $6 each for photographs. 
A limited amount of verse is bought at 35c a line. 
Payment is on acceptance. Clinton E. Bernard is 
editor. 

Before submitting a manuscript the writer should 
ask four questions, suggests the editor: (1) Is it 
helpful? (2) Is it interesting? (3) Is it kind? (4) 
Is is slanted right? Good Business aims to avoid 
mention of medical or surgical treatment, death, 
astro‘ogy, spiritualism, meateating, tobacco, and 
liquor. 

— Av) — 


Miss Deloris Kanten is now editing the three 
story papers of the Augustana Lutheran Churc!: 
the Little Folks (5-8 years), the Olive Leaf (9-11 
years), and the Young People (12-15 years) . 

The magazines want puzzles, poems, games, 
stories and articles that build Christian character. 
Payment is $5 per $1,000 words of prose, 25c per 
four lines of verse. 

Address Miss Kanten at 2445 Park Ave., 
apolis 4, Minn. 

— 


Minne- 


Montana Treasure and Bit and Spur have been 
combined into Out West, which carries the sub- 
title, “The Magazine of the Rocky Mountain 
West.” It is devoted largely to pictorial features 
dealing with its region. Query the editor, L. 
Wilson, Box 551, Helena, Mont. 

— Av] — 


Starlanes is a new magazine devoted primarily 
to rhymed science fiction poetry but including also 
fantastic, weird and futuristic verse. No payment is 
made for verse. However, the Wm. Russell Ames 
Le Grande Il. Medal of Merit is awarded annually 
for the best poem in the magazine. The editor is 
Orma McCormick, 1558 W. Hazelhurst St., Fern- 
dale 20, Mich. 


Discontinued Magazines 


Famous Police Cases 
Mr. 

Scrence-Fiction Plus 
Screenland 

Silver Screen 

True Life Stories 
True Men’s Stories 
Vortex 


AN OPEN DOOR 


The religious press wants more of what most new writers 
have to give than does any other market: articles, stories, 
plays, at all age levels. Trains for yet larger, better paying 
fields. 

A nationally known, actively selling writer in this field, 
| hand tailor every assignment to win an editor's check. 
Low cost, earn-while-you-learn instruct.on and sales service 
Acenting if desired. 

When enquiring enclose a_ short, sample script 
with postage-paid return envelope. 


LOUIS L. WILSON 


941 N. Longfellow Ave. 
Tucson 12, Arizona 


typed, 


PANEL CRITICISM 


Five Hollywood writers with national sales records will read 

and discuss your story, then each of us will write a detailed 

constructive critic.sm, and suggest mak2ts. No offers of 

courses, collaboration, eic. Our rates are comparable with 

those o* s.nsle critics, yet you receive the benefits of com- 

bined experience. Write for full details and special rate offer. 
CRITICS CIRCLE 


141712 Virg'l PI. Hollywood 27, Calif. 


PUBLISH YOUR BOOK 


More than 1000 authors—most of them new—were pub- 
lished, promoted and distribu ed through our unique plan. 
We can help you publish any type of book you've written 
—fiction, poetry, b.oaraphy, religious. Write Today for 
Free, i!lus. brochure, You Can Publish Your Book. 
EXPOSITION PRESS 
Dcpt. A-48, 385 Fourth Ave., New York 16 
In Calif.: 9172 Sunset Blivd., Hollywood 46 


FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 
satisfactory service, 
worldwide clientele. Modern .methods. Editing, revising 
rewriting, ghosting, instruction; books, stories, speeches, 
articles, poems, fiction, non-fiction, text books. Each prop- 
erly typed when ready. Free carbon on white paper. $1.25 
to $1.75 a thousand word average. Minimum $6.50. 

IRMA A. GWIN-BUCHANAN 

(Son Franciseo 1918 to 1943) 
2140 Empire St., Stockton 5, California 


GHOSTWRITER 


Over twenty years experience in mending writ- 
ing for marketing. | do not tell what to do. 
! do it for you. Reference women’s WHO'S 
WHO. Correspondence requires return post- 


age. 
NATALIE NEWELL 
2964 Aviation, A.J. Miami 33, Florida 


What every writer needs. 25 years 


VLL RETURN YOUR MONEY 
1F MY CRITICISM DOESN’T HELP YOU 
Send your script, with a post-paid return envelope and the 
reading fee. I'll give you an honest, collaborative appraisal 
—helpfully and promptly—without scrawling on your ms. 
I'll prove that my Writers’ Collaboration Service is what you 
need. Note our rates: $1 up to 2,000 wds.; $2 up to 5,000; 
25c per 1,000 wds. thereafter. Try me! 
t J. H. HOLDING 


384 Palisade Ave. Jersey City 7, N. J. 


THE OPPORTUNITY OF A LIFETIME 
You will become a selling writer if | take you in my limited group of writers, or it won't 
cost you a penny! If you have tried ‘’systems,’’ ‘plans,’ ‘‘courses,’’ etc., without success, write for 
my pamphlet which gives details of this unique offer. One hitherto unpublished writer, working 
under my supervision, SOLD MORE THAN 100 STORIES within a four-month period. Here is a 
record no other teacher, school, or agency can approach. Send for the pamphlet today! It is FREE 


and puts you under no obligation. 
GEORGE KELTON 
CALIFORNIA 


MALIBU 1, 
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act and one-act plays suitable for amateur 

production. Schools, churches, and clubs 
constitute the major groups that produce such 
plays. The little theatres tend increassigly to use 
plays that have been Broadway successes though 
some undertake new drama, frequently of experi- 
mental type. 

Plays for general amateur production should be 
definitely dramatic. Cheerfulness is another com- 
mon requisite—there is little demand for gloomy 
drama. ‘The writer must also avoid common moral 
and religious taboos. 

Plays with comparatively few characters are 
most wanted, and often a predominance of female 
characters is preferred. Stage settings should be 
as simple as possible. 

If a writer can get his play tried out by an 
amateur group before offering it for publication, 
he will usually see changes that should be made. 
It is possible to copyright a play prior to produc- 
tion or publication, and this is often desirable. 
Information and the necessary forms are obtain- 
able from the Register of Copyrights, Library of 
Congress, Washington 25, D. C. 

Firms that publish plays collect royalties on 
many of them for amateur production though 
some are offered without fee. For work promising 
any degree of popularity it is advantageous to 
the playwright to get a contract giving him a share 
in the royalties; the usual share is 50 per cent. 


Walter H. Baker Company, 569 Boylston St., Bos- 
ton 16. Caters to the amateur play market—schools, 
colleges, churches. Always willing to read any manu- 
script suited to this clientele. Plays in one stage set 
have a better chance for acceptance, as do also plays 
calling for more women than men in their casts. Re- 
ports in 2-3 weeks. Outright purchase or royalty. Edna 
Cahill, Editor. 

The Countrywomen’s League, The Curtis Publishing 
Company, Independence Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
Educational skits 5-25 minutes, suitable for rural 
women’s organizations, requiring few characters or 
stage properties. Payment $25-$100 on acceptance. 
Laura Lane. 

T. S. Denison & Ce., 321 Fifth Ave., S., Minneapo- 
lis 15, Minn. Full-length and one-act plays. Also books 
and collections of entertainment material. Authors 
may request a catalogue to discover types used. Re- 
ports ordinarily in 4 weeks. Usually outright purchase. 
L. M. Brings. 

The Dramatic Publishing Co., 179 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 1. (40-50 plays yearly.) One-act and 
full-length plays, one-set shows preferred. Some plays 
with exclusively female casts. Has extensive market 
in high schools. Reports in 2-4 weeks. Outright pur- 
chase or royalty. 


er is a constant demand for good three- 


Where to Sell Plays for amateur production 


Eldridge Publishing Company, Franklin, Ohio. ‘The 
type of material used depends on the year’s publishing 
schedule, but always includes three-act and one-act 
plays (drama, mystery comedies, mysteries, farce, and 
comedy drama) for schools, churches, women’s and 
rural groups, etc. We are always glad to read enter- 
tainment material such as banquet books, stunt 
books, game books, humorous pantomimes, speakers’ 
helps, monologue books, short skit books, stunts, 
novelties, etc. Manuscripts must be typed on one side 
of sheet only, double-spaced, and in the case of dra- 
matized items, should be prepared in that form. Di- 
rections for staging, costuming and action, as well as 
dialogue, should be included. Any play should include 
plenty of action, and care should be taken to avoid 
stilted dialogue and trite plot. We prepare our pub- 
lishing schedule in late fall for the succeeding year, 
so prefer to have manuscripts submitted between 
October and early spring. MSS. will, however, be con- 
sidered at any time during the year. There is no read- 
ing charge. All short items and some longer material 
are purchased outright. We occasionally write royalty 
contracts for full evening plays.’’ Payment on accept- 
ance. H. C. Eldridge, Jr., Editor. 

Samuel French, Inc., 25 W. 45th St., New York 36. 
One of the largest publishers of plays, offering a 
market for a variety of good drama. Handles plays for 
Eroadway as well as amateur production. Branch of- 
fices in Hollywood and Toronto. 

Gillum Book Co., 400-408 Woodland Ave., Kansas 
City 6, Mo. (About 50 plays yearly.) Publishes all 
kinds of home economics plays, in one or two scenes, 
1,000-5,000 words, or running 20-30 minutes. Pres- 
ent demand is for nutrition plays, health plays, first 
aid, renovation of garments, fashion shows, etiquette 
plays, etc. Publisher judges submitted plays’ theatrical 
possibilities, does not require testing before submis- 
sion. Also buys monologues, humorous readings, 
verses, etc. Accepts or returns within a week after 
receipt. Outright purchase, average $25 a play. Mrs. 
G. N. Gillum. 

The Instructor, Dansville, N. Y. Plays for children, 
especially grades 3-6 inclusive. Holidays and other 
special occasions emphasized. Material which children 
can develop into plays for themselves. Payment $10- 
$20 on acceptance. Mary E. Owens. 

Longmans, Green & Co., 55 Fifth Ave., New York 
3. Well-written, clean one-act or three-act plays 
which have been tried out successfully in local pro- 
duction and are suitable for all types of amateur 
groups. Payment individually on the basis of each 
script. Address Play Department. 

Northwestern Press, 315 Fifth Ave., S., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. (60-75 yearly.) One-act and full-length 
plays suitable for high schools, colleges, churches, 
little theatres, and amateur groups; comedies pre- 
ferred. Present need: strong dramatic one-act plays. 
Also publishes skits and various types of entertain- 
ment. Buys outright at rates depending upon esti- 
mated sales value of the material; also on royalty 
basis. Testing not necessary before submission, but 


ONE HUNDRED AND ONE WAYS 


To Improve Your Writing 
Mimeo, $1 
Henry Leasure 
215 North Hope Street 


Los Angeles California 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


40c per 1,000 words 


Price includes: minor corrections; one carbon copy if desired. 
Also extra first and last pages. Work guaranteed to be 
neat and accurate. 


SUSANNE C. WHEAT 


737 S. Weller Springfield, Missouri 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
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an advantage to the author. Reports in approximately 
4 weeks. L. M. Brings. 

Pasadena PlayFouse, 39 S. El Molino Ave., Pasa- 
dena 1, Calif. Tries out original plays in its Labora- 
tory Theatre which seats 50 to 60 people. No royal- 
ties are paid for original plays or those in public 
domain. Royalty paid for established plays. Any play- 
wright interested in havirg an original play tried out 
in the Laboratory Theatre should write Manuscript 
Committee for corditions. No one-act plays consid- 
ered. 

Plays, The Drama Magazine for Young People, 8 
Arlington St., Boston 16. (90-100 yearly.) One-act 
only, holiday, historical, comedies, fantasies, etc., 
suitable for production by school children. Magazine 
is divided into three sections according to age level— 
Junior and Senior High, Middle Grades, and Lower 
Grades. Payment on acceptance. A. S. Burack. 

Row, Peterson & Co., 1911 Ridge Ave., Evarston, 
Hl. (10-15 plays yearly.) One-act and three-act plays 
for high schools, colleges, churches, and summer 
theatres. Continues to read play manuscripts, despite 
fairly complete supply already on hand. Writers are 
advised to analyze Row-Peterson catalogue of listinas 
before submitting synopses or manuscripts. Prepond- 
erance of female characters preferred in three-act 
plays; could use one or two long plays for all-women 
casts; also three-act suspense plays, cleverly com- 
plicated with novel situations and some humor-relief. 
Heavily over-stocked with children’s dramatic material 
and therefore returns such manuscripts unread. While 
testing before submission is not imperative, all scripts 
purchased are subjected to rigorous testing prior to 
publication. Endeavors to report within 2 weeks. Will 
buy outright, or arrange percentage-of-royalty con- 
tracts for authors of established reputation or highly 
promising young writers. Pays $500 to $1,000 for 
the exceptional three-act script reflecting genuinely 
original ideas and written with better-than-average 
competence and stageworthiness. Offers less for 
promising scripts requiring extensive editing, rewrit- 
irg, or collaboration. Address: New Plays Editor, Of- 
fice 18. 


The Popular One-Act Play 


[Continued from Page 15} 


including the series for extreme left and right of 
stage. Block in the outlines of the stage set and 
all furnishings. 

Mark a separate square of cardboard with the 
name of each character in the play. Then, using 
these counters, follow through your entire play, 
working out the movements of the actors and their 
groupings. This is to insure effective use of the 
entire acting area, meaningful grouping of your 
characters, and well-balanced stage pictures. 

At last you are ready to write your play in terms 
of dialogue interspersed with the needed direc- 
tions about setting and action. Study a printed 
play to make sure that you do this in the standard 
form. Rely on your actors to tell much of the 
story by movement, gesture and “business.” Keep 
their spoken words brief, pointed, strictly in char- 
acter, and as emotionally moving as possible. 

At last your play is complete. But wait! Get 
a local group of amateurs to produce it. Then, in 
the light of that experience, revise out every weak- 
ness and write in every added strength growing 
out of this production. 

Send your child proudly off to a publisher, and 
may it have a long and profitable life for you! 
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CRITIC — STORY SITTER — TEACHER 


NELL MARTIN 


AUTHCR OF THE ORIGINAL MAISIE STORIES 
SIX PUBLISHED NOVELS 


“| have known Nell Martin for some 25 years. 
She has excellent editorial taste and literary back- 
ground and, in my opinion, can do a splendid job 
of coaching a beginning writer who needs profes- 
sional help.” —ERLE STANLEY GARDNER 


$1 per 1,000 words, $3 minimum. Novels to 50,000 


words $20. Longer rate on inquiry. 1 show you how 
to get results. 


494 Hudson St. 


New York 14, N. Y. 


LEARN TO WRITE CONFESSION STORIES 


Group and Private Lessons available. Complete 
Course given by the author of: 
Story.’ Manuscript 
Write for details. 


Mail, 
training for beginners. 
“How to Write the Confession 
criticism. Original plots furnished. 


DANIEL KEENAN 


P. O. Box No. 62 New York 63, N. Y. 


DERRY SHORT STORY WRITING COURSE 


Six-months’ course-—twenty-four weekly lessons—personalized 
instruction—my help with everything you write. MAXIMUM 
HELP for beginning writers at MINIMUM COST. Write for 
particulars and terms. 


WILLIAM C. DERRY 


40 Rock Avenue Lynn, Mass. 


THE SERVICE THAT IS “DIFFERENT” 


1 show you how to write professionally. 
Together, we build your story 
into brilliance, originality and appeal. 

The cost is $5 for any story under 8000 words. 
No waiting: work received today is read today. 
BAYARD D. YORK 
204 Raymond Road West Hartford 7, Conn. 


WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, cov- 
ering every phase of story and article writing for tots 
to teens. (Learn the step-by-step procedure from one 
whose work is appearing currently in juvenile publi- 
cations.) Not a “tell how’ but a SHOW HOW course. 
Personal criticism included. Write for free particulars. 
MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 
P. O. Box 104 Laceyville, Penna. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
50c Per Thousand Words 
Work Guaranteed to be Accurate and Neat. 
Price includes: Minor corrections; one carbon copy, 
if desired. Also, extra first and last sheets. 
21 Yrs. Typing Experience 
HELEN M. MYERS 


121 $. Potomac St. Waynesboro, Pa. 


WIN PRIZES 


CONTEST MAGAZINE, the leading contest hobby publica- 
tion, lets you in on how to win! Each issue lists scores of 
lucrative competitions open to everyone. Presents winning 
tips from winners, judges, and experts. 50c a copy, $4.50 a 
year. Contest Magazine, Dept. A, Upland, Indiana. 


F the large number of syndicates compara 

tively few offer a market to the freelancer. 

Most syndicates go in for continuing fea- 
tures and now have all they can sell. Also their 
experience is that most freelancers are not pre- 
pared to produce 300 good manuscripts a year. 

A new feature usually originates on the editorial 
page of a newspaper. If it is outstandingly popu 
lar, a syndicate will consider it. Often the editor 
of the paper brings it to the attention of the syndi 
cate. 

Even though not normally open to freelancers, 
practically any syndicate will consider an out- 
standing idea for a continuing feature. The 
writer’s best bet is to talk it over with the manag- 
ing editor of one of the local daily newspapers, 
who will be able to advise him as to the most 
likely syndicates. Comic strips are a special case; 
they are discussed by Earle C. Bergman in the 
May Author & Journalist 

The usual practice of syndicates is to sell each 
series or item by itself. (Some, such as NEA, sell 
a package embracing many features of various 
types.) The rate charged depends on the circula- 
tion of the newspaper and other factors—not in- 
frequently on what the syndicate salesman can get. 

On steadily running features the syndicate usu- 
ally splits the gross 50-50 with the author, though 
in many instances at least part of the advertising 
and promotion for the series is charged to the 
author. On individual items, sometimes a royalty, 
sometimes a flat fee, is paid by the syndicate. 

The freelancer who wants to do some syndicate 
work—and perhaps eventually carry it on as a 
steady occupation—is likely to find his best oppor- 
tunity in black and white or color photographs 
with amusing or arresting captions, or in photo 
stories. Fact features are also welcomed by some 
syndicates, as the following list shows. 

The market for fiction and verse is very small 
and growing smaller. Nearly all such material is 
contracted for with authors accustomed to syndi- 
cate work. Much of the fiction syndicated is re- 
print of published books. 

The syndicates listed below accept material 
from freelancers. Except for photographs and 
spot news features, one should not submit material 
without preliminary inquiry. 


Anchor Features. West Coast Office, Suite 1145, 
5864 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28, Calif. J. M. 
Davidson. Photos; also 16mm. motion picture footage 
for possible television use. MSS. with or without 
— 50% on still and motion photos, 10% on 
MSS. 

AP News Feotures, 50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 
M. J. Wing. News, wornen’s sports features, comics. 


A LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE 
for Authors 


We print, publish and distribute your manuscript in book 
and pamphlet format. Send for free folder. 


THE WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 
Pamphlet Distributing Co., Inc. 
313 West 35th St. New York 1, N. Y. 
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Syndicate Markets for Freelaneers 


Associated Negro Press, 3531 S. Parkway, Chicago 
15. News: current stories affecting people of color. 
Space rates for acceptable material. 

Atlas Features Syndicate, 6455 Sunset Blvd., Los 
Angeles 28. Gerald W. Cahill. Crossword puzzles, 
news pictures, comic strips, features. Outright pur- 
chase or royalty, 50%. 

Authenticated News, 170 Fifth Ave., New York 10. 
Rotogravure feature pages; considers exclusive up-to- 
date photos, news pictures, 8x10 glossy. Outright 
purchase, varying rates; or 50% royalty. 

Aviation News & Views Service, Box 293, Uptown, 
Kingston, N. Y. Features, cartoons, news service fea- 
tures and pictures, columns on aviation. Outright 
purchase at varying rates. Query first. 

Black Star, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17. 
Photo stories. 

Camera Clix, 19 W. 44th St., New York 36. Photos 
only. Human interest sequences in 8x10 prints; color 
transparencies in minimum size of 4x5. Royalty or 
outright purchase. 

Central Press Association (King Features Syndicate), 
1435 E. 12th St., Cleveland, Ohio. Courtland C. 
Smith. News feature photos and pix on single sub- 
jects for picture layouts. Single photos $5. 

Gerard Chapman, 116 West Ave., Great Barring- 
ton, Mass. First and second rights to serials, short 
stories, and short-shorts by established writers only. 
Rates and methods of payment individually arranged. 

Chicago Sun-Times Syndicate, 211 W. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6. E. A. Fitzhugh, Editor. Continuing 
newspaper features; columns, panels, strips. Contract 
and royalty basis. 

Columbia Newsphotos, 175 Fifth Ave., New York 
10. 8x10 freelance photos; singles or series with fea- 
ture slant. $2-$5 for black and white. 

Craft Patterns, A. Neely Hall Productions, Elmhurst, 
Ill. A homecraft project service requiring first-class 
photos plus pencil sketches including complete mea- 
surements for shaping full-size patterns. ‘’The per- 
centage of usable material submitted is so small we 
have about given up looking for projects from this 
source.’’ Payment on acceptance in accordance with 
value of project. 

Dixie News Service, Inc., P. O. Box 1202, Hender- 
sonville, N. C. L. E. Jaeckel, President, Executive 
Editor; Mary S. Jaeckel, Vice-President, Managing 
Editor. Significant newspaper columns by authorities 
in their field; serial rights to popular published books, 
any subject. Sunday feature section articles dealing 
with vital problems of the day. No photographs. No 
short stories. No poetry. Syndicate contract rate 
50% net monthly. 

Ewing Galloway, 420 Lexington Ave., New York. 
Serves publishers, advertising agencies, with photos 
of nearly everything on earth except purely ephemeral 
pictures (hot news today, old stuff tomorrow). Buys 
everything offered that seems to have a profitable 
outlet. Real test is good photography, plus subject 
matter with considerable audience. Prefers original 
negatives. No miniature film. Rates to $25 a picture. 
Will buy one or 1,000 at a time. 


I'LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects! | have ghost-written millions of words of 
stories, articles, books for hundreds of satisfied clients. |! 
may be able to help you see your name in print and make 
money on your raw material. Reasonable rates. Particulars 
FREE. Also Slant Chart & Best Plot Formula. 


WILL HEIDEMAN 


Box 146-A Minnesota 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
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Frank J. Gilloon Agency, 570 Fifth Ave., New York 
19. Individual feature pictures and feature sets both 
in black and white and in color. Royalty. 

Globe Photos, 152 W. 54th St. (Adelphi Theatre 
Bldg.), New York 19. Elliot Stern. Photo features and 
articles from professional photographers or author- 
photographers. Features should have 10-20 pictures 
in color or black and white. Also single color photos 
for editorial, advertising, and calendar use. Human 
interest, landscapes, science subjects. Girls—both pic- 
ture stories and color photos for covers. 50-50 for 
black ard white, 60% to photographer for color. 

Harris & “wing Photo News Service, 570 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York. Good pictures. Points and people of 
interest are acceptable if well done. Also, feature 
stories up to 10 pix, individually captioned. Topic and 
photography must be carefully turned out. Royalty 
basis. 

Hollywood Press Syndicate, 6605 Hollywood Blvd., 
Hollywood, Calif. Joseph B. Polonsky. Supplies news- 
papers, etc., in all parts of world except United States 
and Canada. Can use fact adventure, illustrated in- 
terviews with prominent persons, news and feature 
photographs. 50/50 percentage. 

Jewish Telegraphic Agency, 660 First Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. Boris Smolar, Staff Columnist. Buys 
occasional feature articles of Jewish interest, 1,000- 
2,000. Ic a word on acceptance. 

Keister Advertising Service, Strasburg, Va. Adver- 
tising copy for ‘‘Support the Church” series. $10-$25 
for 125-word ad. Must be competent copywriting sym- 
pathetic with program. Information and proofs of ads 
available to qualified persons. 

King Editors Features, 102 Hillyer St., East Orange, 
N. J. Considers articles of interest to retailers general- 
ly in series (2 to 12), 800-1,500 words each. Royalty. 

King Features Syndicate, Inc., 235 E. 45th St., New 
York. Ward Greene. A big general features service 
demanding top-notch continuous work. Royalty. Query 
with specific information. 

Ledger Syndicate, 321 S. Fourth St., Philadelphia 
6, Pa. In the market only for outstanding features by 
well-known writers and artists. 

McClure Newspaper Syndicate, 247 W. 46th St., 
New York 36. Kathleen Caesar. Cartoons and comic 
strips, on contract only, largely from regular sources. 
Interested only in features that can run for a numbe- 
of years, preferably daily, done by professionals. No 
fiction. 

Metropolitan Press Agency, Box 293, Uptown, 
Kingston, N. Y. Features, news pictures, columns. Out- 
right purchase. ‘‘Query first or no attention!”’ 

NEA Service, Inc., 1200 W. Third St., Cleveland 
13, Ohio. News, sports, and women’s features are 
handled in New York office, 461 Eighth Ave. Sumner 
Ahlbum, News Editor. In fiction, fast action, modern 
stories, any type, suitable for newspaper serials. Origi- 
nal stories 20,000 words and upwards are considered, 
as well as second rights on published novels. Payment 
by arrangement with author or his agent, better than 
lc a word. Buys only newspaper rights, other rights 
remaining with author. Russ Winterbotham, Fiction 
Editor. Boys’ and girls’ page uses all types of material 
for youngsters 10 to 14, and some fiction. Word limit, 
800. No continued stories, James Crossley, Juvenile 
Editor. All submissions to NEA except news, sports 
and women’s features should be made to Cleveland 
office. 

New York Herald Tribune News Service, 230 W. 
41st St., New York 36. Willet Weeks, Manager. Syn- 
dicates Herald Tribune features; buys occasionally 
from freelancers. Columns, comics, features. 50-50 
percentage basis. Keith Spalding, Editor, buys free- 
lance news coverage and news features. 

North American Newspaper Alliance, Inc., 229 W. 
43rd St., New York 36. John Schell. Interested in all 
types of exclusive news stories, of which it buys a 
certain amount from freelancers. From $5-$25 per 
box and story, depending on both quality and length. 
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Make Your Vacation 
PROFITABLE this Year! 
SPEND IT WITH THE CRITIC WHO WROTE THE 
PRIZE-WINNING NOVEL “THE DEVIL’S 
HANDMAIDENS”’ 


Yes, you may come and live at my Writers’ Colony in N. H. 
for from | day to 8 weeks. Tuition includes private and 
class writing instruction, room, meals. Reference: Who’s Who 
in the Midwest and my 6 best selling textbooks. Write for 
information on how | can help You succeed in your particular 
field, by mail or at my Colony in New Hampshire. Extremely 
reasonable rates. (17th year). 


MILDRED I. REID 


Contoocook, New Hampshire 


SAY GOODBY TO REJECTION SLIPS 


YOUR manuscript can be published! Every type of book 
considered for our general list. We have expert advisory, 
editorial and manufacturing facilities (our own plant). Na- 
tional and international distribution of books and rights with 
affiliate publisher, New York offices. Liberal liquidating-roy- 
alty terms. Write today for our free descriptive brochure X. 


THE CUMBERLAND PRESS 
795 Forest Avenuc, Portland 5, Maine 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
First Aid to Writers 
Fast —- Accurate — Neat 
50c per 1000 Words 
Minor Corrections 
One Carbon if desired 
MAUDE B. TABER 


R. D. 3 Amsterdam, N. Y. 


ARTICLES AND STORIES WANTED 


Manuscripts edited and marketed. 
No course of study but lots of personal help and guidance. 


Write for FREE copy of ‘Article Writing 
for Beginners.” 


L. TURNER LITERARY SERVICES 


252 Gainsborough Rd., Toronto, Ont., Can. 


A CLIENT WRITES: 


“It seems, Mr. Kieran, you are the only agent who has sold 
for me. Others | have tried since have not sold one story 
for me. Also you gave me a new ending for ESCAPE and | 
sold it.’ So, write me about your writings. 


JOHN T. KIERAN 


1604 Vermilion Danville, I. 


STOP WISHING — START SELLING 


We help hundreds of authors break into print. We 
handle stories, articles, book-lengths. If your scripts 
can’t sell, we'll tell you why! Inquiries invited. Let 
us make your FIRST sale! 

CARLSON WADE LITERARY AGENCY 
516 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y. 


CASH FOR FILLERS 

“PEN MONEY” lists over 400 paying markets 
for fillers, brief items, and “’shorticles’’ of all 
types, besides presenting instructive articles on 
how to write salable filler material. Published 
twice yearly. Send 50c for sample copy. 

A. D. FREESE & SONS 

Box A, Upland, Ind. 
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Writers! We need manuscripts of stories, articles, novels to 
sell to publishers. Established writers no reading fee. Be- 
ginners $3 for short scripts up to 3,000 words; $10 for 
novels. Commission 10%. We are agents for a best seller. 


MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 
154 Nassau Street—Tribune Bldg. New York 38, N. Y. 


PRODUCE THE WAY THE PRO’S DO! 


Speed your story production. Talk it on our recording disc. 
We transcribe into any specified format, outline, story, 
book, TV, or radio script, etc. A special rate to disabled 
vets. Send for details with return postage. 


“TALKIT TYPIST” SERVICE 
You Talk It We Type It 
22171 Ulster Rd. Detroit 19, Mich. 


EVERY MONTH 


On the last day of each month, the best salable short stories 
and TV mss. received during the month will be submitted 
to my New York agent, and prizes will be awarded to 
runner-up mss. Fees: TV $6.00; Short Stories $3.00—and 
evory script will receive a prompt personal report from: 


WILL LOZIER 
134-25 Cherry Ave. Flushing 55, N. Y. 


A WAY OF WRITING — TO SUCCESS 
Presents stimulating, helpful methods. Explains how it has 
been done, and how you can do it, by using your talents to 
build a happy, lucrative career. Price $1.00. No C.O.D.’s. 


Constructive criticism at reasonable rates. Write for 
information. 


HELEN D. SCHULTZ 


23 Vintage Ave. Winston-Salem 6, North Carolina 


EXPERT TYPING SERVICE 
25 Years’ Experience 
Manuscripts neatly typed in pica or elite type, 20-pound 
bond paper, with one carbon, minor corrections. 40 cents per 
thousand words, plus return postage. 


KAYE TYPING SERVICE 


Box 389 Grove City, Pennsylvania 


A COMPLETE WRITER’S SERVICE 
THE OSBORNE LITERARY SERVICES, with its world-wide 
clientele, is designed to meet every writer's need. Con- 
structive criticism, collaboration and ghosting, supervised 
by a selling writer. We also offer the NUMERICAL WRIT- 
ING COURSES, a distinct new way to learn by writing 
complete stories. Agency service. Typing. Criticisms $1.25 
per M. Special rates on novels. 
GEO. M. OSBORNE 


3898 Chase Street Denver 14, Colo. 


LET ME HELP YOU 
CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM $1! per 1,000 words. Special 
attention to plot, dialog and characterization. Novel 
appraisals $5. 
REWRITING, GHOSTING, EDITING, TYPING 
Very Reasonable Rates 
ROBERT A. WISE 
308 Oleander Avenue Bokersfield, California 


EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $1 TO $10 DAILY 
WRITING FILLERS 
Will Heideman’s New 1954 Revised Course & Markets 
No long training or professional style and plotting technique 
needed. Shows how to write humor, juvenile stories, house- 
hold tips, rewrites, etc. Complete with samples. 150 markets, 
also month of help to 1500 words of fillers if you order now. 
Other fiction courses and help available. Return this ad and 
$1.00 today to WILL HEIDEMAN 


New Ulm Box 146-A Minnesota 
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Paul’s Photos, 3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. 
George F. Paul. Nature and human interest photo- 
graphs of pictorial value or advertising appeal; photos 
of new inventions, of children in various activities, 
children at play, action farm scenes, pictures of 
special occasions, such as Christmas; strange sights 
and customs in foreign lands. Transparencies. Com- 
mission or outright purchase. 

Pix, Inc., 250 Park Ave., New York 17. Leon 
Daniel. High-class photos, mainly series and sequences 
suitable for picture layouts in leading magazines. 
Color transparencies, if possible 4x5 or larger; how- 
ever, 21%4x2'%4 is acceptable to many editors and 
35mm. for fast action shots only. All photographs 
have to carry captions. New York assignments mostly 
covered by photographers under contract, but assign- 
ments given frequently to out-of-town photographers. 
When submitting pictures state whether they have 
been published before and where. Black and white 
photographs on 50/50 basis. Color 60/40 (60% go- 
ing to the photographer). 

Post-Hall Syndicate, Inc., 342 Madison Ave., New 
York 17. Robert M. Hall. Comic strips; cartoons; 
special series of timely articles. First rights. 

Press Alliance, Inc., 202 East 44th Street, New 
York 17. Paul Winkler, President and Editor. Rita 
Reil, Executive Manaaer. Features, columns, comic 
strips. 

Radio Features Service, 17622 Berwyn Road, Cleve- 
land 20, Ohio. Edward L. Friedman. Effective speeches 
200-500 words—humorous, serious, inspirational, 
general, for audiences of men only on subjects of in- 
terest to men at club, lodge, church, and business 
meetings. Payment Vac a word on acceptance. 

Register & Tribune Syndicate, Des Moines, lowa. 
Frank A. Clark. First rights to serials, 36 chapters, 
1,200 each, modern romantic theme; comic strips; 
cartoons; columns. No single articles. Royalty. 

Religious News Service, 381 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. Louis Minsky. Religious news stories 
of wide interest to church people or the general public. 
Photos of religious interest. Openings in some areas 
for correspondents qualified to cover noteworthy re- 
ligious developmerts. 1¢ a word up; $5 a photo. 

Science Service, Inc., 1719 N St., N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. Watson Davis. Science feature articles 
and news photos. Considers some freelance material. 
lc a word average, on acceptance. 

Three Lions, 545 Fifth Ave., New York 17. News 
pictures and picture-stories, some from freelance 
writers; scientific picture stories for laymen. No arti- 
cles accepted without illustrations. ‘‘We are interested 
in picture stories of professional quality. They should 
be scientific, human interest, for men appeal. Be- 
sides black and white picture stories we are also in- 
terested in color stories and single 4x5 color trans- 
parencies.’’ Black and white picture stories are pur- 
chased outright, or handled on a 50/50 basis, color 
on a 60/40 basis. 

Transworld Feature Syndicate, Inc., 23 W. 47th St., 
New York 36. Walter Hartman. Syndicates in foreign 
countries broadcast rights to radio and television 
scripts that have been produced in the United States. 
Also syndicates overseas books and short stories pub- 
lished in this country. 50/50 split on the gross. Query 
before submitting any material. 

Underwood & Underwood News Photos, Inc., 3 W. 
46th St., New York 36, N. Y. Howard N. Rubien, 
Editorial Director. All types of photos; glossy prints, 
minimum size 4x5. 50% royalty on publication. 

United Press Newspictures, 461 Eighth Avenue, 
New York 1. Harold Blumenfeld. Considers news 
photos and feature pictures from freelancers. Payment 
on acceptance. 

Universal Trade Press Syndicate, 1841 Broadway, 
New York 23. Myron S. Blumenthal. Services indus- 
trial, technical, and merchandising publications in 
practically all fields. Freelancers should query in 30 
words, each query on a separate slip. Applications 
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from correspondents, preferably with trade journal ex- 
perience, welcome. Payment 65-80% of receipts 
from customers. 

Words & Picture Service, 61-30 156th St., Flush- 
ing, N. Y. Joseph R. Fabian, Editor. Material sought 
for ‘‘Odd but So,’’ daily feature on oddities of nature, 
animal and plant life, state laws, etc. Maximum, 6 
lines. Sources should be given where possible. Prospec- 
tive contributors may obtain 12 proofs of the feature 
by sending 3c postage. Payment, 60c a line. 


Contests and Awards 


Dodd Mead & Company, Inc., in conjunction 
with Boys’ Life, offers $2,000—$1,000 for first serial 
rights, $1,000 against royalties—for a story of 45,- 
000-80,000 words for boys 12-16 years old. The 
story should be of distinctive literary merit and in 
the finest American tradition. 

Closing date, November 15, subject to possible 
extension to February 1, 1955, in the event a 
worthy manuscript is not received by the Novem- 
ber date. 

Address Dodd, Mead & Company, 432 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16. 

—AkJ— 

Poets’ Haven offers a prize of $25 for the best 
Shakespearean sonnet on National Poetry Day. 
Closing date, September 1. Address Bettie Payne 
Wells, Contest Chairman, 1356 Thompson Ave., 


Glendale 1, Calif. 


—A&J— 


Contests Previously Announced 


Atlantic Novel Contest, 8 Arlington St., Boston 
16, Mass. Prize, $5,000. Closing date, January 15, 
1955. (duthor & Journalist, March.) 

Ellery Queen’s Mystery Magazine Short Story 
Contest, 570 Lexington Ave., New York 22. 
Twelve prizes, $1,500-$500. Closing date, October 
20, 1954. (duthor & Journalist, June.) 

Writers’ Service Book Contest, 7 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17. Prizes, $1,000 for fiction, $1,000 for 
non-fiction. Closing date, December 31, 1954. 
Author & Journalist, March.) 

Writers’ Service Song Contest, 7 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17. Six prizes, $500-$50. Closing date, 
December 31, 1954. (duthor & Journalist, March.) 

Zondervan’s Christian Textbook Contest. 847 
Ottawa Ave., N. W., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. Three 
prizes, $1,500, $350, $150. Closing date, September 
30, 1955. (Author & Journalist, March.) 

Zondervan’s_ International Christian Fiction 
Contest, 847 Ottawa Ave., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 
Three prizes, $4,000, $750, $250. Closing date, 
December 31, 1954. (Author & Journalist, March.) 

Zondervan’s Juvenile Christian Fiction Con- 
test, 847 Ottawa Ave., N. W., Grand Rapids 2, 
Mich. Three prizes, $740, $150, $100. Closing date, 
June 30, 1955, (Author & Journalist, March.) 


Writers contemplating entering contests listed 
should obtain full data from the publisher or or- 
ganization sponsoring the contest. Always enclose 
a stamped addressed envelope. 
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You are invited to 
write Virginia Slaughter 


for information upon how I can give 
you Professional, Personalized aid 
with your writing problems. 


Author, Editor, Critic 17 years. 


Virginia Slaughter, Literary Service 
P. O. Box 56-A — Burnet Woods Sta. 
Cincinnati 20, Ohio — Phone AV 2332 


WRITE COMIC BOOK STORIES 


No drawing experience needed. Good pay. Plenty of 
markets. Let an authority in this field teach you how. 
Get started now by sending $1 for my interesting 15,000 
word booklet: 


FUNDAMENTALS OF COMIC SCRIPT WRITING 
Earle C. Bergman 
1255 North Gordon Street, Hollywood 38, Calif. 


Writing for the Juveniles 


is easy, instructive, pleasant and profitable. The largest 
market open to inexperienced writers—and the only one 
where you can EARN WHILE YOU LEARN! My specialized 
course of instruction in WRITING FOR THE JUVENILE 
MAGAZINES plainly teaches how to write for this wide-open 
market. Send for terms and descriptive folder. 

WILLIAM C. DERRY 


40 Rock Avenue East Lynn, Mass. 


EFFICIENT TYPING SERVICE 


Manuscripts, letters, short stories, 40c per thousand 


words. Will also type postals, poetry, envelopes. 
DOROTHY E. MARTIN 
R.F.D. 4 Westminster, Md. 
YES, WE HAVE THE PLOT GENIE— 
THE MAGIC PLOT BUILDER! 
Endorsed by leading educators, used by thousands of writers. 
Let these Specialized PLOT GENIES furnish you with count- 


less dramatic plots for the story types now in demand—De- 
tective-Mystery, Romance, Short-Short Story, and Comedy. 
Write what the editors want. Get YOUR share of the editors’ 
checks. Send today for free descriptive literature. 

J. C. SLOAN, Publisher's Agent 
P. O. Box 1008, Dept. A Glendale, Calif. 


FREE!! MSS. DELIVERY (and pickup) 
to any TWO PUBLISHERS you choose ABSOLUTELY 
FREE! Saving oe $6. NO OBLIGATION THEREAFTER. 
MANUSCRIPTS TYPED, All Forms 
IN BOOKS, PLAYS, 
& GHOSTWRITING, All Form 
BOOK CONTEST $2, 000 IN PRIZES—NO ENTRY FEES! 
REE BOOKLETS. 
WRITERS SERVICE, _ AJ. 


7 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. MU 7-5690 


Author of Juvenile Stories and Articles 
Published in 24 Youth Magazines will criti- 
cize Juvenile Material and Recommend 
Markets. 


Rates, $1.00 per 1000 words. 


M. L. HOPCRAFT 
512 Broadway, S. E. 


Albuquerque, New Mexico 
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Selling Verse and Ideas to. 


The Greeting Card Market 


NUMBER of greeting card manufacturers 
A offer a market for freelance writers. Chiefly 
they seek humorous verse, preferably four 
lines, for special occasions. Generally speaking, 
it must be in conventional form and must appeal 
to the general public. 

Some firms are in 
text and art ideas. 

Payment for verse runs usually about 50c a 
line. sometimes a bit higher. Csab.e ideas toi 
novelty stuff bring larger pay. 

Increasingly greeting card manutacturers are 
employing staff writers, and so the free-ance mar 
ket is getting smaller. The reason for this is 
explained in a letter from the editor of a large 
firm to Author & Journalist: 

“Our own writers have been given special train- 
ing and have the advantage of our sales research 
in determining the best way to write the many 
types of greetings which we require.” 

As with every other market, the writer should 
analyze the type of material a given publisher 
uses. Practically all firms put their imprint on 
their cards, which may be examined at any greet- 
ing card counter. 

It is desirable to submit eight to ten verses at 
the same time, but each should be on a separate 
sheet. Most writers put their copy on 3x5 slips, 
which will go into a standard No. 614 or No. 634 
envelope. The most professional method is to use 
a No. 634 envelope and inclose a No. 614 enve- 
lope—stamped and addressed, of course—for return. 

Any printing establishment will be familiar 
with these sizes. If you buy elsewhere, better 
measure the sizes: the outside envelope should 
be about 634 by 354, the return envelope 6 by 31. 
In getting stamped envelopes at a post office, ask 
for No. 13 for the outside, No. 5 for the return. 


the market also tor novel 


American Greetings Corporation, 1300 W. 78th St., 
Cleveland 2, Ohio. Buys little freelance material. Hu- 
morous and novelty verse for all occasions, but no 
conventional. Barbara Carpenter, Editorial Dept. $1 
a line. 

Artistic Card Co., 1575 Lake St., Elmira, N. Y. 
Christmas, birthday, convalescent, everyday verse, 4-8 
lines. 50c-$1 a line. Query before submitting. 

Barker Greeting Card Co., Barker Bldg., 14th & 
Clay Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. Sophisticated, humorous, 
holiday, everyday adult verse and juvenile verse, pre- 
ferably 4 lines. Rate of payment depends on merit. 
Unusual, different, clever, novelty ideas wanted only. 
Anything sentimental not needed. Alvin Barker. 

Buzzo-Cardoza, 127 N. San Vicente Blvd., Los 
Angeles, Calif. Humorous and sentimental everyday 
verse 4-8 lines. Helen Farries. 50c a line on accept- 
ance. 

Card Masters, Inc., 239 W. 66th St., New York 23. 
Everyday verse and verse for special occasions, chiefly 
humorous. Also gags. D. S. Korn. $10 a verse or gag. 

The Fairfield Line, Inc., 2732 Fullerton Ave., Chi- 
cago 47. At present interested only in general, rela- 
tive, and juvenile birthday; convalescent; anniversary, 
wedding, and birth congratulations; sympathy, religi- 
ous and general; gift enclosures for birthday, shower, 
wedding, and baby gifts; general thank-you notes; be- 
lated birthday. Especially interested in 4-line general, 
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conventional verse that can be sent by a man or 
woman to a man or woman. Omit personal pronoun, 
slang, ‘‘cuteness.’’ Some 8-line verse acceptable, 
especially in the relative birthday category. Anne 
Bradford, Editorial Department—E. 

Fravessi-Lamont, Inc., 55 Gouverneur St., Newark, 
N. J. A very limited market for short verse, chiefly 
humorous. Payment at varying rates. 

Getto Engraving Company, Inc., 52 Duane St., New 
York. Verse for all occasions. S. Yuster, Editor. 75c 
a line. Acc. 

Gibson Art Co., Fourth and Plum Sts., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Largely staff-written. Restricted market. Pro- 
fessionals with outstanding material always consid- 
ered. Helen Steiner Rice, Editor. Rates flexible. 

Greetings, {nc., 8 Richards St., Joliet, II!. Holiday, 
convalescent, religious, juvenile, conventional, every- 
day, birthday verses, 4 to 8 lines; occasional un- 
rhymed sentiments; humorous and clever ideas. ‘’We 
like our verses to be conventional in style, simple in 
wording, clear in grammatical construction, and fresh 
and original in theme.’’ Florence Thompson. 50c a 
line. Special price for unique and clever greeting card 
material. Acc. 

Martha Washington Studios. 551 Boylston St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Verses suitable for Christmas, birthday, 
convalescent, sympathy, anniversary, congratulations, 
bon voyage, wedding, baby congratulations, gift en- 
closure, thank you, friendship. 2-4 lines preferred. 
M. A. Haven. 50c a line. 

Metropolitan Lithograph and Publishing Co., Ever- 
ett 49, Mass. Verses 4-8 lines for all occasions. 50c 
per line. Humorous, to $50 with sketch. 

Novo Products, Inc., 1166 Milwaukee Ave., Chi- 
cago 22. Market for clever, novel, comic-type greet- 
ing cards. Currently buying Christmas, everyday, and 
Valentines. ‘‘We accept only ideas that have a sur- 
prise ending, a clever play on words, or a comic gag 
built around a gadget or attachment. We pay $7.50 
for every idea accepted. A sketch is preferable, but 
typewritten 3x5 card with the idea written out and 
the illustration suggested in writing, will do. Please 
do not send us religious, sentimental ideas.’’ 

Julius Pollak & Sons, Inc., 45-35 Van Cam St., 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. Verses for birthday, every- 
day, Mother's Day, Father’s Day, Easter, Christmas, 
Valentine Day. Prefers 4-8 lines. Frances Stimmel, 
Editor. 50c a line for general material. 

Rust Craft Publishers, 1000 Washington St., Bos- 
ton 18, Mass. Needs cute and humorous material for 
all greeting card occasions. Material should be brief 
and to the point, either prose or verse, and a sugges- 
tion of the author’s idea for design is sometimes help- 
ful. Serious verse is mostly staff-written. Address in- 
quiries and manuscripts to H. A. Bates. Payment on 
acceptance. 

The P. F. Volland Company, 8 Richards Street, 
Joliet, Ill. “‘We are interested in humorous ideas for 
greeting cards for all occasions. Buy ideas in rough 
dummy form and prefer experienced greeting card 
writers. Pay premium prices for unusual ideas.’’ Mar- 
jorie Grit.ton, Editor. 

The Warner Press, Anderson, Ind. Verse 4-6 lines. 
A few religious prose sentiments. All material is re- 
ligious or semireligious, but not sentimental, preachy, 
or doctrinal. Prefers to have a suggested Scripture 
text, with reference, accompany each sentiment. No 
payment is made for Scripture. Buys at specific 
times: Easter and everyday March 1; Christmas 
around June 1. Does not wish submissions before 
March 1 or after June 1. Heavily stocked with Easter 
material. 50c a line. 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


| 
| 
| 


ADEAS offers you an inexpensive opporiunity to savertise your 
miscellaneous wants and wares. Rate: 9c a word, first insertion: 
8c a word, subsequent insertions of the same copy; no agency 
commission allowed. Checking copy 10c extra. Copy and remit- 
tance must reach us by the 28th of the second month preceding 
insertion. Critics, courses, agents, typists. may use display 
advertising only. AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, 1313 National 
Bank of Topeka Bidg., Topeka, Kan. 


BOOKS, MAGAZINES, NEWSPAPERS 


THINK . . . That’s what PORTRAIT IN THOUGHTS— 
filled with thought-provokers will do for you. Maybe the 
clue you've been searching. Send $1.50. Josephine 

Churchell, 562 Fifth Avenue - Room 504, New York 36. 


VERSE-WRITERS—Laugh and learn! 
FIRST AID FOR LIMPING VERSE, by F 
75¢ copy, 2 for $1. CAMAS PRESS, Box 3857, V. C. Sta., 
North Hollywood, Calif. 


RHYTHM IN WRITING is interesting throughout, and valu- 
able to those who really want to write. More rational 
thinking is required in writing fiction than many realize. 
Poe introd d ratiocinati with his detective tales, but 
a good RATIONE is just as important in writing ANY 
fiction. See chapter on Ratiocination of Omar Khayyam 
in this fascinating little book. Price $1.00. R. N. Risser, 
30 W. Bayaud Ave., Denver 9, Colo. 


Enlarged 2nd edition, 


—o 

HOW TO BUILD UP A STORY, 812 x 11 pamphlet in stiff 

covers packed full of information for the beginning writer, 

50c postpaid. Other titles available. Write P. O. Box 33, 
East Lynn, Mass. 


MARKETS 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereby sell as 
quickly as possible? Find answer my ad, this magazine, 


page 23. NATALIE NEWELL, Ghostwriter. 
FREE FOLIO “$45,000; Unlimited Vacation Plan.” 


No can- 

equip . Unknown. 
can itself—home! Keep job. Haylings-AJ, Carlsbad, 
calif. 


SONGWRITERS—LISTS OF 100 Music Publishers, 100 Record- 
ing Companies, 50c. Edgar Carlisle, Del Rio, Tennessee. 
INFORMATION GUIDE for cartoonists and gagwriters. Full 
of new cartoon markets, tips, hints, cartoon and gag- 


BE SURE OF GETTING 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


EVERY MONTH 


Articles by top-name authors 
A different market list in every issue 
Subscribe Now and Save Money! 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
1313 Natl. Bank of Topcka Bldg. 
Topeka, Kansas 


| enclose remittance for my subscription: 


$3 for 2 years (saving me $3 over 
single copy cost) 


$2 for 1 year (saving me $1 over 
single copy cost) 


50c additional per year outside U.S.A. 
(Single copies 25¢ each) 


Name 
Street 


City & State 


ABC SHORTHAND IN ONE WEEK $2.00. Returnable. 
Zinman. 215 A West 91, New York 24, N. Y. 
AUTKOR’S EDITIONS under a reasonable plan. Send for 
Big M tain Press, 2679 So. York, Denver 10, 


writing lessons and cartoon news. Send for free p 
cour. Information Guide, 2776 California Court, Lincoln, 
ebr. 


1F YOU CAN COPY OR TRACE SIMPLE CARTOONS, you may 
earn up to $45.00 weekly, spare time, copying and dupli- 
cating comic cartoons for advertisers. Particulars free. 
Cartoon-Ad Service, Argyle 19, Wisconsin. 


FREE BOOK “505 Odd, Successful Businesses.’ Work home! 

Expect something Odd! Pacific 5, Oceanside, Calif. 

MARKET LISTS! Back numbers of AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
listing specialized markets are available, as long as they 
last, at 25¢ each postpaid. October, 1952 (Little Maga- 
zines). March, 1953 (Regional Magazines). November, 
1953 (Book Publishers). December, 1953 (Business Publica- 
tions). February, 1954 (Juvenile Magazines). March, 1954 
(Television). April, 1954 (Poetry, Including Light Verse). 
May, 1954 (Comic Books). June, 1954 (Farm Magazines, 
Travel Markets). July, 1954 (Handy Market List). Send 
25¢ each (coin or stamps) to AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, 
1313 National Bank of Topeka Bldg., Topeka, Kansas. 


—_o— 


SERVICES 

AUTHENTIC HISTORICAL Ozarks information. Early ex- 
plorations, settlers, Indians, Civil War battle fields. E. P. 
Rose, Rogers, Arkansas. 


CONFESSION STORY PLOTS. $3.00 Each. Keenan, Confes- 
sion Story Teacher, Box 62, New York 63. 


— 
PHOTOGRAPHS FOR WRITERS. Reasonable. Paul's Photos, 
3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE and analysis. Send Nome, birth- 
date, 50c. Melissa, Box 251, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Aucust, 1954 


r 


Colo. 


—o— 

CARTOONS, READY for submission, drawn on 81 by 11 

heavy bond. Mailed flat with protection. $1.00. F. Cun- 
ingh Brookside Rd., Leavittsburg, Ohio. 


—o— 
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PERSONALS 


GRANDMA BY PROXY: Your favorite child or shut-in may 
receive warm friendly letters from Grandma Baillie’s Play- 
house. State age and interests. Letters five for $1.00 
mailed each week. Surprise keepsakes each month. Write 
Grandma Baillie, 709 Villa St., Racine, Wisconsin. 

WANTED: A WRITER by a missionary-welfare organization 
operating in twenty-seven different countries. Must be 
capable of composing letters of feeling and appeal—in- 
teresting description of places and institutions—must also 
have the ability to write articles for publication. Must be 
willing to reside in Richmond and give full time to the 
work. Write and give age, writing experience, salary ex- 
pected and any interesting details about yourself. P. O. 
Box 511, Richmond 4, Virginia. 


EXPERIENCE the thrill of romance thru this select club! 
Introductions-by-letter. This club is conducted on a high 
to help lonely, refined, marriageable men andwomen 

ast nationwide membership. Est. -. Seale tticu- 
lars FREE. EVAN MOORE, Box 988, lackaoneiile, Florida 
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Looking for a 
Publisher? 
Write for 
Booklet BB. 


It’s free. 


VANTAGE POINTS 


Published by 


Vantage Press, Inc., 120 W. 31 St., New York 1 
In Calif.: Equitable Building, Hollywood 28 


Coming to 
New York? 
Drop in 
for a chat 
about your 
book. 


Vol. I, No. 9 


August, 1954 


“Through Alaska's Back Door” Chosen by National 
Travel Book Club as its July Selection for July 


Third Edition of ‘‘Daddy Was An Undertaker’ 
Sold Out; Over 10,000 Copies Have Been Published 


The final copies of the third edition of Dadd 
taker by McDill McCowen Gassman, were shippe 


Was An Under- 
out during July, 


1954, just over two years from the time the first edition was pub- 


lished, 


This magnificent sales success is an illustration of what 


Vantage’s sales, publicity and advertising departments may be able 


to do for your book. 


Heavy dealer sales, direct mail promotion, 


excellent publicity and reviews combined to make Daddy an out- 


standing Vantage success. 
your book? 


Would you like this kind of service for 
Mail the coupon below for a copy of our 24-page 


brochure explaining Vantage’s unusual publishing plan. 


Vantage Author Presents 
Book to United States 
Government Official 


Washington, D. C. — William 
Sheppard, author of Careers on 
Whecls, recently presented a copy 
of his book to U. 8S. Small Business 
Administrator Wendell B. Barnes. 
Sheppard’s book, published by 
Vantage Press, is dedicated to 
“America’s Small Businessmen,” 

Also present at the ceremony in 
the Nation’s Capitol was Congress- 
man S, Walter Stauffer of York, 
Pa., widely known for his interest 
in the problems of the small busi- 
nessman, 

Careers On Wheels traces the 
three-ceneration business history of 
Philadelphia's Wolfington family as 
it progressed from carriage making 
to custom automobile body produc- 
tion, to its activity today as dealers 
in cars, buses, ambulances and 
hearses, 

William Sheppard is a free-lance 
writer specializing in business sub- 
jects. He has written several com- 
pany histories, and his articles have 
appeared in over three dozen maga- 
zines. 


Left to Right: U. S. Small Business 
Administrator Wendell B. Barnes; 
Congressman S. Walter Stauffer; 
William Sheppard, author of Ca- 
reers on Wheels, 


Major Chicago Radio 
Station to Dramatize 
A Vantage Juvenile 


As we go to press, Vantage’s 
Sales Promotion Director, Irwin 
Winehouse, has completed arrange- 
ments with Station WLS, Chicago 
radio, to dramatize scenes from 
Artie Lizard’s Long Trail by Bobbie 
Carmichael Montgomery, published 
recently. 


WLS is a 50,000-watt, leading 
Chicago radio station, and _ its 
broadcasts are beamed to millions 
of listeners throughout the Midwest. 


Artie Lizard’s Long Tail is an il- 
lustrated book for children from 
four to eight. The author is a sec- 
ond-grade teacher in Yakima Coun- 
ty, Washington State. This drama- 
tization is another illustration of 
the far-flung and aggressive promo- 
tional activities of Vantage Press 
for its authors, 


New York, N. Y.—Through Alas- 
ka’s Back Door, by Dr. B. F. Eder- 
er, a California dentist, was chosen 
as the July, 1954, selection of the 
National Travel Book Club, New 
York. This is the third time the 
Club has chosen a Vantage book; 
the other two choices were Hum- 
mel, Hummel by E. Allen Petersen, 
and Across the Peruvian Andes by 
John Sayle, Jr. 


Dr. Ederer’s book is 

his exciting, personal 

adventure story of a 

trip down the mighty 

Mackenzie and Yukon 

river systems to Jun- 

eau, in e freighted ca- 

noe, No said 

Dr. Ederer Alaska’s sourdoughs, 

could negotiate this trip in one sea- 

son, but the author, with an abid- 

ing love for the great outdoors, 
proved them wrong. 

Clark Kinnaird, noted book re- 
viewer, said “Dr. Ederer points a 
way for others of adventurous blood 
to spend a summer... he gives 
details of his equipment and helpful 
hints to those who hanker to follow 
the same trail.. The Navy News 
Review said: “It was indeed a 
trip of adventure, and his account 
is exciting and daring.” 

In June, 1954, Dr. Ederer’s book 
was chosen by the Manuscripters 
Club of Los Angeles as the best 
nonfiction work of the month by a 
California writer. 

If you would like to read this 
fascinating tale of adventure, write 
to Vantage Press, 120 W. 31 St., 
New York. The book sells for $3.00, 
but by mentioning this special offer 
in Author & Journalist, we'll send 
you a copy for only $2.00. You'll be 
delighted with Through Alaska’s 
Back Door. 


Looking for a Publisher? Mail this coupon. | 


Vantage Press, Inc., Dept. BB, 


120 W. 31 St., New York 1, N. Y. 


Yes, | am interested in having my book published. 


Please send me your FREE 24-page illustrated 


| (In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28) 
| booklet explaining your plan. 


| FREE! 


No obligation, of | 


| | 
com | | 
\ 

| course. | 

| 


